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TT position of the Coalition Government is 
following its record from bad to worse. No 
serious attempt is being made by any member 

of it to stem the swelling tide of criticism which 
threatens to overwhelm it in a very short time. Possibly 
most of them realise that it cannot be stemmed, since 
its source is to be found not in any sort of political 
prejudice, which might be countered, but in the damning 
stream of facts which every day brings to light fresh 
blunders and extravagances which can neither be denied 
nor defended. It is possible, of course, that Mr. Lloyd 
George, in his retreat at Deauville, is of another opinion. 
He is quite capable of assuming that he can succeed 
where Canute failed, and when he chooses to exert 
himself can stem any tide. There are plenty of indica- 
tions, indeed, that that is precisely what he is assuming. 
And since the time has pretty clearly come when, after 
fourteen years of office, his services can be dispensed 
with for a time with advantage to the country and 
doubtless also to his own health, it is perhaps just as 
well that he should cherish this illusion. For illusion 
it is. Not for a generation has there been witnessed in 
this country any swing of public opinion at all com- 
parable in depth and volume to that which has been 
going on during the past few months. Not fifty speeches 
in Mr. Lioyd George’s best style will turn the current, 
and if—as it would appear—he has decided not to go 
with it, he will may be ewags any. 





Meanwhile he rm sent a coupon telegram to the 
Coalition candidate at Pontefract congratulating him 
on being “‘ the champion of that national unity which 
won the war and which must be preserved in the best 
interests of our country until the difficult task of 
national reconstruction is complete.” We do not 
envy Alderman Forrest the task of explaining to the 





electors of Pontefract on what subject there remains 
any unity to be “ preserved.’’ Is it about the Peace ? 
Is it about trade policy? Is it about Russia? Is it 
about Ireland? Is it about the coal mines? It 
seems to us that there is only one subject of immediate 
public importance upon which there appears to be any- 
thing approaching unity of opinion in the country, 
and that is the necessity of getting rid of the present 
Government. Even its own pledged supporters are 
deserting it. The striking letter which appeared in 
the Press on Thursday from the Coalition member for 
Dunfermline has a significance deeper than appeaps 
on the surface. Without implying any reflection 
upon the sincerity of the motives which inspired Mr. 
Wallace’s root and branch condemnation of the Govern- 
ment, it may be pointed out that he is merely the first 
of the Coalition Liberals to take a step which for almost 
all of them is necessary if they hope to save their seats at 
the next Election. He will soon have imitators. And 
when the trickle of secession becomes a stream the end 
will be in sight. Will Mr. Lloyd George wait for that 
inglorious end or will he anticipate the inevitable and 
face the deluge at once ? His best friends, we imagine, 
hope that he will prefer the latter course. 
* * * 

The Austrian Peace Terms have at last, after weari- 
some delays, been presented to Dr. Renner. Fivedays’ 
grace was given—that is to say, they must be accepted 
or rejected in their entirety by to-day. They were accom- 
panied by a covering letter which “rubs it in.”” The full 
details of the Treaty show that the changes which 
have been made are not very important, and we cannot 
pretend to any enthusiasm for the results of these four 
months’ work. The best that can be said of it is that 
it is not so bad as the German Treaty, and that, perhaps, 
is only because it did not give so much scope for unfair- 
ness. There was, at the outset, a disposition on the 
part of the Supreme Council to treat the Austrians 
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with a little generosity, especially in regard to financial 
terms. But they were confronted with the awkward 
dilemma that any kindness to Austria must be at the 
expense of the Poles and Yugo-Slavs and Czecho- 
Slovaks, who, though a part of the old Hapsburg 
monarehy, were really its victims and enemies. Some 
concessions have been made, of which the most important 
are a guarantee of coal to Austria from Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia and a promise that the Reparations 
Commission will carry out its duties “in a strictly 
humanitarian manner.” This rather odd phrase may, 
perhaps, cover an intention of mitigating the sentence 
very substantially. The only territoriql concession 
is that the town of Radkesburg is to be given to Austria. 
No mention is made of the Tyrol ; the flagrant injustice 
of handing over a large German population to Italy, 
presumably, is to stand. The other great blot on 
the Treaty—the refusal to let Austria join herself to 
Germany—also stands. The Germans have made a 
defiant gesture by including representation for Austria 
in the new constitution of the Reich, but Paris has 
put its foot down promptly and denounced this action 
as a violation of the Treaty of Versailles. Austria 
will have to wait on the League of Nations for the 
redress of the wrong done to her. 
* * * 


The abolition of the restrictions on imports as from 
Monday last has naturally been followed by a more 
or less organised outcry against “dumping” and 
against any “trading with the Huns.” As regards 
dumping, there is no evidence whatever at present 
that anything of the kind is in prospect. It would 
be remarkable indeed if any industry in Germany 
were in a strong enough position as yet to be able to 
afford to dump its products anywhere—unless, of 
course “dumping” is to be taken to mean the mere 
importation of goods on terms lower than the artificial 
prices which in so many cases have been maintained 
in this country. But in that case public opinion will 
not, we fancy, be very shy about declaring itself on 
the side of the “dumpers.” As for the moral impro- 
priety of trading with the Hun, the sooner our com- 
mercial purists realise that their idealistic demands 
are incompatible with the frailty of human nature 
the better. If German goods are cheaper than home- 
made goods, the consumer, sooner or later, will insist 
on being permitted to buy them. Failure to recognise 
that fact at once will only mean a waste of propa- 
gandist energy which would be much better employed 
in pushing the sale of British products in Germany, 
with a view to the most rapid possible resumption and 
development of international trade throughout Europe. 
For—by common admission—in the re-establishment 
of normal economic conditions lies Europe’s only 
prospect of salvation. 


* * * 


No American President has ever before gone out 
on a missionary journey for the education of the 
American people in international affairs. Mr. Wilson 
began his tour for this purpose two days ago. ° It does 
not imply that the fight with the Senate is suspended. 
On the contrary, the recommendations of the Foreign 
Relations Committee will shortly be submitted to the 
Senate, which thereupon will enter upon the final 


struggle over ratification of the Treaty, probably with : 


a greatly altered public opinion pressing upon the 
Republican Opposition. There is only one matter 
upon which opinion seems practically unanimous. 
No section of the Senate is prepared for America’s taking 
a mandate inthe East. The most interesting point in the 
present situation, however, is that more interest will 
be excited by the President’s pronouncements on the 
industrial crisis than upon his exposition of the Treaty 
settlement. The immediate industrial outlook is better, 
but only because of the truce of a few months to which 
the trade unions have agreed for the sake of giving 
the Administration a chance of finding a way out of 
the railway deadlock, and proving how far it is in earn- 
est over profiteering. Meanwhile, though all the more 
serious strikes appear to have been staved off, disputes 
are raging in the steel and coal-mining industries, 
and among the Post Office employees. Notwithstand- 
ing desperate efforts to clear the ground in preparation 
for Mr. Wilson’s tour, the half-million railway shopmen 
are balloting on the question of the President’s refusal 
to allow the demand for increased wages to be considered 
except on condition of the men’s remaining at work. 
In the further West there are indications that the men 
may decline to follow the lead of the union officials. 
It will, on the whole, be matter for surprise if Mr. 
Wilson should get back to Washington by October 
Ist without a general industrial crisis having been 


precipitated. 
* * * 


The miners, having now definitely rejected the Govern- 
ment scheme based on Sir Arthur Duckham’s proposals, 
the whole question of nationalisation will come up for 
consideration at the Trades Union Congress next week. 
The miners will ask the Congress not merely to support 
their demand for national ownership and a share in 
control, but to pledge itself to take action in furtherance 
of it if necessary. This does not mean that the miners 
want Congress to pledge itself to a general strike for 
nationalisation, nor does it foreshadow the immediate 
adoption of a strike policy by the miners themselves. 
There will certainly first be a determined attempt 
to persuade the Government to change its mind, and 
also by propaganda to convince the public that the 
miners’ solution is the right one. The question of coal 
output is so vital in these days, not only for this country, 
but for Europe as a whole, that the Government will 
be forced before long to find a solution of the present 
difficulty. The Duckham scheme can be definitely 
regarded as unworkable. At present, therefore, it 
appears to us to be a question of nationalisation or 
nothing; for the mere maintenance of the present 
system holds out no hope of either increasing output 
or of securing any co-operation by the miners. Failing 
an entirely new suggestion, the policy of national 
ownership holds the field. 

* * * 

At the time of writing, it has become known that the 
Miners’ Federation Conference has reaffirmed its previous 
decision in favour of direct action on the questions of 
Russia and Conscription and the other matters connected 
with them. It is assumed that the Triple Alliance will, 
before these notes appear, have decided to refer the 
whole matter to the Trades Union Congress, and, failing 
satisfaction there, to take it up once again and proceed 
with the postponed ballot. Great interest, therefore, 
attaches.to the. forthcoming debate on direct action 
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at the Congress and to the vote of censure on the 
Parliamentary Committee to be moved by the National 
Union of Railwaymen. It is generally anticipated 
that the universal objection to the Government’s 
Russian policy will suffice to secure a majority for direct 
action, if it comes to a definite vote; but there will 
undoubtedly be attempts to prevent the matter from 
being pushed to a direct issue. Whatever happens, 
there can be no doubt that the Congress will be over- 
whelmingly hostile to the Government in regard to 
both Russia and Conscription. 


* * * 


While it is in full session, the Congress should certainly 
spare some of its attention for the industrial espionage 
which is still in full swing under the “special branch”’ of 
Scotland Yard. The Textile Workers’ Conference this 
week has passed a strong resolution calling for the 
immediate abolition of this repulsive imitation of the 
methods of Russian autocracy ; and a similar resolution 
from the larger Congress, properly followed up, might 
have some effect. As more and more fragments of 
evidence come to light, it becomes plain that systematic 
attempts have been made to corrupt and enlist in the 
services of the police Trade Union leaders of the more 
extreme type, and that some at least of these have 
retaliated by supplying the Government with worthless 
or “ faked ’’ information, and devoting the proceeds to 
various Labour causes. This is, of course, a most 
mistaken course to adopt, but a Government which 
practises the methods of Tsardom has only itself to 
thank if the result is that a feeling of mutual distrust 
is spread abroad with pernicious results for everybody, 
while the information collected proves to be mostly 
false, and none of it of the smallest value—as anyone who 
is acquainted with the sort of evidence that is accepted 
might expect. In the interests of public decency and 
honour, the underhand activities of Scotland Yard and 
the War Office must be stopped, and it is the business 
of Labour to stop them. 

* * * 


Mr. George Barnes’ speech the other day on “ Labour 
and Religion ’’ has received great prominence, and one 
passage in it, protesting against the activities of “ intel- 
lectuals’’ in the Labour Movement, has been singled out 
for special comment. We do not think that Mr. Barnes 
meant all that some of his commentators attribute to 
him. He is far too sensible a man, and far too well 
acquainted with the history of Labour, to ignore or to 
underrate the work done for the Trade Union Movement 
by middle-class writers and speakers. But that being 
so we think his remarks were rather unfortunate, especi- 
ally at a time when the Labour Party is seeking to 
broaden its basis and emerge from the stage of a class 
party into that of a national party ; for whatever may 
have been in the speaker’s mind he could hardly expect 
the “‘ simple-minded workers ”’ to take his words other- 
wise than as an invitation to repudiate the co-operation 
of all those who have enjoyed the advantages of a 
university education. His real protest, however, we 
make no doubt, was directed not at all “ friends of the 
people,” who are not manual workers themselves, but 
only at the revolutionary sort. But here, too, we must 
confess ourselves in disagreement with him. Oxford 
undergraduates who believe in the class war have just 
as much right to expound their ideas to workmen as 


has Mr. Smillie, who also believes in it, or Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Barnes himself, who do not. The only 
test is whether the workmen want to listen to them. 
The fact that Mr. Barnes does not like it is irrelevant. 
“* Revolutionaries "" may be misguided and pernicious 
idiots, but they are certainly not materialists. A man 
can be an idealist, and even believe in brotherly love, 
and yet refuse to dance to the piping of Mr. Bottomley 
or the Coalition Government. 
* * * 


The meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which opens at Bournemouth 
next Tuesday, should result in the revelation of much 
scientific work done during the war which has hitherto 
of necessity been kept secret. The president is Sir 
Charles Parsons, of turbine fame, whose inaugural 
address is to deal with Engineering and the War. The 
meeting appeals particularly to students of social science, 
for the Section for Economic Science and Statistics, 
under the presidency of Sir Hugh Bell, has arranged a 
very strong programme. There are discussions on the 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed, price- 
fixing, with special reference to Australian experience, 
transport, finance and taxation, and the gold standard, 
while a joint discussion with the Physiology Section is 
to be held on the influence of the six-hour day on 
industrial efficiency and fatigue. Everyone must wel- 
come examination of such topical questions, undertaken 
in a genuine spirit of enquiry, at the big popular scientific 
meeting of the year, where, it may be confidently hoped, 
figures, reasoning, and a desire to reach results of social 
value, will take the place of the prejudices, passion, and 
preconceived conclusions which vitiate so many discus- 
sions. Membership for the meeting is open to the public 
on payment of a small fee, so that anyone who cares may 
hear what science has to contribute to the solution of our 
industrial and economic problems. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Nationalist and Sinn 
Fein editors and newspaper proprietors probably regret 
the abolition of the Irish censorship, which has just 
been announced. First under Lord Decies and then 
under Major Bryan Cooper this institution had acquired 
quite an admirable reputation for fairmindedmess. 
The decisions of the Irish censorship in the matter of 
the distribution of news—as when the Report of the 
Irish American Commission appeared in the Engfish 
Press many days before it was released for Irish issue 
—were sometimes the subject of adverse criticism ; 
but as regards the expression of political opinions 
plenty of latitude was allowed, and Sinn Feiners, 
Nationalists and Orangemen were treated on a basis 
of equality. Though the censorship be gone, D.O.R.A. 
remains, and the Irish Government has no such repu- 
tation for liberalism and impartiality as the censor’s 
office earned. Even while the censorship lasted Irish 
proprietors and printers were not safeguarded against 
the seizure of their property—on more tham one occa- 
sion publications which the Censor had passed were 
afterwards suppressed by Government order. But the 
Censor’s docket gave at least a guarantee of personal 
security, and this is now lost. For there is unfortu- 
nately no reason to believe that the abolition of the 
censorship indicates any broad change in the general 
policy of the Irish Government. 
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THE 
CROWNING EXTRAVAGANCE 


HERE is reason to fear that while Parliament 
is in recess the Russian policy of the Govern- 
ment may undergo yet another change, and 

the country may be committed to adventures 
even more disastrous than any yet undertaken. We 
are not referring to the ridiculous Central News telegram 
from Helsingfors which was published in most of the 
London newspapers on Wednesday to the effect that 
Admiral Cowan, commanding the British squadron 
in the Baltic, had arrived in Helsingfors to discuss 
with General Gough plans for “ the projected offensive 
on Petrograd.”’ General Gough has been in London 
for a fortnight ; Admiral Cowan is not in Helsingfors ; 
no such offensive is projected—from that quarter. 
All that need be said about that telegram is that it 
was quite as truthful as 50 per cent. of the telegrams 
which are daily dispatched over Europe from the 
Finnish capital; it was exceptional only in the fact 
that its falsity could be very quickly and easily demon- 
strated. And even those messages which are not 
actually false are mostly propaganda rather than news.* 
As a base for the circulation of fables, purposeful or 
purposeless, Helsingfors has lately far outstripped 
even the reputations established during the war by 
Copenhagen and Lausanne. 

Our present apprehensions, however, are based 
not on any Helsingfors story of an offensive against 
Petrograd from the Baltic, but on far more substantial 
rumours as to the views and plans of those who are 
directing the Archangel operations. Two months ago 
Mr. Churchill gave a definite undertaking that all 
British troops, including the volunteer infantry, should 
be withdrawn from Northern Russia before the end of 
October. At about the same time General Rawlinson 
was sent out to Archangel with orders to superintend 
the withdrawal. Two questions must be asked: Did 
General Rawlinson actually receive those orders ? 
And, if so, is he preparing to carry them out, or is he, 
with or without the connivance of his military superiors 
in Whitehall, endeavouring to substitute other plans 
of his own and to commit the British Government to a 
very different policy—which, involving us in Russia 
far more deeply than ever, will afterwards be repre- 
sented as a military necessity ? Our reasons for asking 
these questions are unfortunately only too well-founded. 
They call for immediate answer. As the House of 
Commons will not meet again before the middle of 
October, we hope the Trade Union Congress will find 
suitable means of seeing that answers are forthcoming 
and of securing either from Mr. Churchill or from the 
Prime Minister, not a semi-official communiqué, but an un- 
qualified re-assurance concerning the date of evacuation. 

We publish in our correspondence columns this week 
a letter which deserves close attention. There is no 
doubt as to the competence of the writer to express 
an opinion founded on the fullest knowledge of the 
situation in Finland and the Baltic provinces. His 
views, moreover, we venture to say, are broadly identical 
with those of all the highest British and American 
authorities, military or civil, who have actually been 
in North-Western Russia during the past few .months. 
“In backing the émigré class we are backing the wrong 
_ * This applies, it may be observed, notably to the correspondent 
of the Times whose telegrams represent the views, and are palpably 
designed to serve the intrigues, of one of the least significant of the 


numerous small cliques of Russian émigrés who are at present taking 
refuge in Helsingfors. 


horse. This class of Russian is astoundingly inefficient, 
untrustworthy and selfish. They are intriguing 
with the Germans ... to overthrow the budding 
democracies and liberties of the Baltic States [and] re- 
establish an autocratic and militarist rule in Russia. . . . 
These very Russians whom we have helped and are 
helping are quite ready to join in this plot.” This 
charge of mala fides is not, we believe, intended to 
apply to General Judenich himself, the nominal Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the émigré forces in North-Western 
Russia; but he is old and utterly incompetent and 
possesses no real authority even amongst his own 
ostensible followers. As for the latter, those who know 
them best are convinced that almost to a man they 
would prefer German to British assistance, and will 
turn to the German Junkers and the Baltic barons as 
their natural allies the moment we have served their 
turn. And these are the people whom we are supporting 
in order to save Russia from Germany and “ demo- 
cracy’”’ from the Bolsheviks ! 

The writer of the letter indicates equally clearly the 
lines of a sound policy towards Russia. They are the 
lines which we have suggested over and over again in 
these columns. What are needed are not military but 
economic measures. Instead of attempting to incite 
the Esthonians and the Letts, who have established 
the only thoroughly democratic and representative 
governments which yet exist in either European or 
Asiatic Russia, to undertake offensive operations 
against the Bolsheviks in co-operation with men whose 
first use of victory, as they know, will be to deprive them 
of their present liberties, we should allow them to 
make terms with the Soviet Government and then give 
them all the economic assistance in our power. The 
loan to Finland which is at present being arranged in 
London, with the approval of the Foreign Office and 
the Treasury, is clearly a step in the right direction now 
that that country has a satisfactory constitutional 
Government and a President who enjoys the general 
confidence of the people. If similar peaceful conditions 
were to be established in Esthonia and Latvia—as they 
can be at once—these countries, too, might with advan- 
tage be encouraged to seek credit facilities in London 
with a view to the rapid reconstruction of their economic 
life. We venture to say that two or three millions 
spent in this way, even if it were to be regarded as 
irrecoverable—though there is no reason why it should 
be irrecoverable, if the conditions were arranged and 
guaranteed by the British Government—would do 
more to hasten the end of Bolshevism than twenty or 
thirty millions spent in providing these small States 
with munitions to fight the Red Army. 

It has often been said—we do not think anyone dis- 
putes it, but it cannot be too often repeated—that 
Bolshevism is essentially a disease whose strength is 
rooted in abnormal conditions, the pathological economic 
conditions which still prevail throughout Russia. 
Re-establish a healthy, or, at least, a comparatively 
normal and active, economic life and Bolshevism cannot 
survive. If we can create peace and freedom and pros- 
perity in the countries which border on the Baltic, 
we shall not only provide an object-lesson for the rest 
of Russia, but we shall secure a channel through which 
trade can once more flow even as far as Moscow itself. 
The stream will be slow and thin at first, no doubt, 
but gradually it will deepen and spread as district after 
district realises that economic prosperity can be obtained 
without a return to the hated conditions of the old regime. 
It is that knowledge that will strike at the root of Bol- 
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shevism, and it is that knowledge which we are 
deliberately withholding by our present policy of main- 
taining the blockade and endeavouring to inculcate 
a belief that it is the Denikins and the Koltchaks alone 
who can supply food and other desirable commodities 
and that if the Russian people want these things they 
must pay the price of submission to the émigré class. 
In any case, it has proved to be a vain attempt, for the 
Russian people, evidently, will not pay that price ; 
and meanwhile it is the British people who are having 
to pay—scores of millions of pounds which will never 
be recovered, for the simple reason that there is never 
likely to be a stable or solvent government in Russia 
which will recognise its liability to pay either the 
expenses we are incurring at Archangel or the cost of 
the munitions we are supplying to Denikin and Koltchak. 

In a word, our present policy is to be condemned, 
alike on the highest grounds of principle and on the 
lowest grounds of self-interest. It is a policy of 
ignorance, extravagance and despair. There is no 
hope of its success and it would lead nowhere if there 
were. Our Coalition Government has few friends left 
to it, and no admirers. Its failures in practically 
every department are so unmistakeable that its defence 
is a task for which no one any longer will volunteer. 
But, in all its record of spendthrift incompetence, 
nothing is more characteristic and nothing more 
disastrous than its Russian policy. From the beginning 
it has been a policy of concealment and half-measures, 
of weakness and dishonesty, consistent in nothing except 
the steady daily expenditure of vast sums of public 
money in the achievement of negative results. What 
has it to show for the last hundred millions that it has 
spent in Russia? Is it nearer or is it further from 
“crushing Bolshevism” than it was six months ago ? 
Is it nearer or is it further from eliminating German 
influence in Russia ? What is imperative is not merely 
a reluctant and belated withdrawal from Archangel, 
but a complete revision of our whole attitude towards 
the struggle in Russia. We must recognise that force 
has failed against the Bolsheviks and that it is time 
for other measures ; that peace is the main desideratum, 
the first condition of any return to normal conditions, 
and that our support of civil war in Russia, whether by 
contingents of troops or by the supply of munitions 
to either party, is the worst of all possible policies, 
as much from a purely selfish point of view as from that 
of the interests of the Russian people themselves. 
If the Government is not willing to revise its policy 
in this sense and so avert, as far as possible, the inevitably 
disastrous consequences of its past blunders; if, on 
the contrary, it persists, against the will of the vast 
majority of the British electorate—for there is no reason- 
able doubt about that—in maintaining its support 
of chaos and class-war in Russia, then we do not see 
how any measures, however strong, which the democracy 
of this country might take to enforce its will in this 
matter could be regarded as unjustifiable, or could 
fail to receive the conscientious support of sane and 
patriotic public opinion. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


BLASE world was roused last week into a 
momentary interest by the announcement 
that this country was making a “free gift” 

to Belgium of a large slice of German East 


Africa, Who was responsible for this rather 
mischievous and wholly silly statement we do not 





know. Nor ‘does it’ matter very much now, since 
an explanation has followed which puts the facts 
correctly, though it still leaves a faint suggestion 
of Great Britain as a sort of benevolent uncle rewarding 
brave little Belgium with half-a-crown on the strict 
understanding that it shall be spent in a gentlemanly 
way. However, we do not propose to discuss the 
question of the Belgian mandate, which, whether 
the decision is right or wrong, we take to be as good 
as settled. We call attention to it because it has an 
important, if indirect, bearing on another matter in 
which Belgium is involved—the dispute with Holland 
over the Treaties of 1839. There is a disposition on 
the part of a large section of liberal thought to see 
in the claims put fcrward by the various nations, 
especially the smaller uations, nothing but the spirit 
of imposition and grab. There is, of course, considerable 
ground for that view ; the history of the Peace Confer- 
ence has made every honest man profoundly suspicious. 
But, unfortunately, a great many honest men let their 
suspicion crystallise at once into violent prejudice, 
which prevents them from disentangling the claims 
that are just from those that are unjust. Europe 
to-day is full of wholehearted haters—haters of Poland, 
haters of Italy, haters of Rumania, haters of Turkey. 
And Belgium suffers like the rest from this prejudice. 
“IT do not approve of her pretensions to govern Ruanda 
and Urundi—still less her demands for Limburg and 
the left bank ofthe Scheldt and Malmédy and Moresnet. 
Therefore, in the ‘ Belgo-Dutch controversy,’ I am on 
the side of Holland.” This short way with the Belgians 
is only equalled in unfairness by the sentimentalists 
at the other extreme who have a short way with the 
Dutch—which is to say that their neutrality disentitles 
them to sympathy, and that Belgium, which fought 
and suffered, must be supported by her Allies. We 
believe that in this dispute it is impossible for any 
but a blind partisan to take a stand entirely with 
Belgium or entirely with Holland. The Belgians have 
made certain claims which are untenable; but they 
have also certain legitimate grievances which Holland 
can, and ought, to remedy. 

We need not recite the history of the Belgian demand 
for the revision of the Treaties of 1839. Suffice it to 
say that it was brought before the Peace Conference 
early in the year; that it received a rather languid 
attention at intervals for several months; that the 
Dutch Government was brought into the discussion 
last June, and that an International Commission, 
comprising representatives of the five Great Powers 
and of Holland and Belgium, is now wrestling with the 
problem. 

What is the Belgian case? Briefly, it is that the 
frontiers and the rights of Holland, as settled in 1839, 
are prejudicial to Belgium both from a military and 
from an economic standpoint. The Dutch sovereignty 
over the Scheldt and its left bank cuts off Antwerp 
from the sea, and puts Belgium in an awkward and 
dangerous strategic position. Again, on her eastern 
flank, she is precluded from a satisfactory system of 
defence by the strip of Dutch Limburg which runs 
along the right bank of the Meuse. Economically, she 
alleges that Holland strangles her waterways both 
on the Scheldt side and in Limburg, to the serious 
detriment of Antwerp, of Ghent, and of Liége. The 
most obvious and simple way, therefore, of satisfying 
her desire for security and development would be the 
annexation of Dutch Limburg and of Zeeland Flanders. 
That demand has, in fact, been advanced. Naturally 
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enough, Holland would not listen to it, and it was 
definitely ruled out by the Peace Conference in Paris. 
It was in any case morally indefensible, unless the 
populations of Limburg and Zeeland-Flanders mani- 
fested some desire to become Belgian subjects—which 
they certainly do not. It is only fair to add that this 
annexationist policy was not promoted by the Govern- 
ment, nor is it the policy of the majority of Belgians ; 
the number, indeed, who advocate it is comparatively 
small, and the number who believe it practicable still 
smaller. 

But, say the Belgians, if we cannot have possession 
of these territories, we must find some other means 
of military security; we cannot remain as we are. 
The Dutch reply that Belgium can remain as she is, 
that the closing of the Scheldt has advantages as well 
as disadvantages for her, that if it prevented any 
problematical plan of relieving Antwerp at the beginning 
of the war, it also kept the Germans shut in after they 
had captured the city. Similarly they argue that 
the situation of Dutch Limburg is a positive safeguard 
to Belgium against a German attack. We cannot 
say that we. are impressed by these arguments from 
a strategic point of view; if the complete overthrow 
of Germany and the creation of the League of Nations 
are to count for nothing, then the Belgians are 
substantially right. We do not ourselves think they 
count for nothing, and we do not consequently believe 
that these military considerations are of such urgent 
importance as they would have been had the war 
ended differently. Nevertheless, it is clear that, the 
temper of the world being what it is, the demand for 
precautions against attack will have to be satisfied, 
and we do not see why Holland should not come to 
an amicable arrangement with Belgium for a joint 
scheme of defence, which need involve no derogation 
of Dutch sovereignty. Here, perhaps, is another task 
for the League of Nations to supervise. 

But Belgium has also a number of friendly economic 
grievances, which, if they are genuine, ought certainly 
to be removed, and can be removed without any revision 
of Treaty rights. We cannot discuss them all in detail ; 
they are complicated, and many of them highly technical. 
But, broadly speaking, they all turn on the waterways, 
more particularly in the Scheldt and the Meuse regions. 
The Dutch control over the lower Scheldt is alleged 
to work unfairly against Belgian shipping. The 
important canal from Ghent, which flows out through 
Dutch territory at Ternengen, is said to be managed 
by Holland, at her end, in such a way as to be a serious 
obstacle to Belgian trade. The conditions of the Meuse 
in Limburg and the difficulties arising from the Dutch 
enclave at Maastricht provoke bitter complaints. And 
the project of a direct deep-water canal from Antwerp to 
the Rhine, which must cross Dutch territory, is thwarted, 
it is said, by the opposition of Holland. Now, on all 
these points there is a considerable conflict of evidence. 
There is, no doubt, some exaggeration on the Belgian 
side. But the Dutch reply, in the mouth of the more 
extreme apologists at any rate, borders on the absurd. 
Belgium, we are told, has no real grievance at all. 
In fact, if there is anything wrong with these waterways, 
the blame rests on the Belgians. Holland has in all 
cases done her duty ; indeed, she has treated Belgium 
with a generosity going far beyond her legal obligations ; 
and, in short, it is Holland, rather than Belgium, 
who should be the plaintiff in this suit. But does 


anyone really suppose that, if that were so, the Belgians 
would have put about all these cock-and-bull stories ? 


It is incredible. Moreover, the weight of evidence 
is against the Dutch. The more reasonable opinion 
in Holland recognises, we are glad to know, that there 
is substance in a great many of the Belgian demands, 
and professes a readiness to satisfy them. Unhappily, 
much mutual suspicion and _ hostility has been 
engendered, and that suspicion and hostility has not 
been lessened by the diplomatic intrigues and prejudices 
of certain of the Great Powers. But, if European 
statesmanship is not quite bankrupt, it should surely 
be able to bring this controversy to an honourable 
settlement. 


THE PLUMB PLAN 


\ , 7 HILE we are disputing about the various reports 
of the Coal Industry Commission, the Miners’ 
Federation scheme of public ownership and demo- 
cratic control, the Sankey scheme, the Duckham scheme, 
and all the rest of them, America is in the earlier stages 
of a controversy very similar to our own. There, as here, 
the chief question at issue is the future ownership and con- 
trol of the mines and railways; and there, as here, the 
organised miners and railwaymen are taking the lead in 
pressing for public ownership of the mines and railways, 
together with a real control over them by the representatives 
of the workers by hand and brain. 

The Plumb Plan League is an ad hoc organisation created 
by the railway Trade Unions of America to advocate the 
taking over of the railroads by the State, and their control 
on democratic lines. It takes its name from Mr. Glenn 
E. Plumb, Counsel for the Organised Railroad Workers 
of America, who originated the plan which I am about to 
describe. It is at present conducting a vigorous propa- 
ganda through pamphlets and leaflets, to say nothing of 
a weekly journal, Railroad Democracy, with a circulation 
of more than a million copies. It has produced, like our 
own miners, a Bill for submission to the United States 
Senate ; and it is from this Bill and from its pamphlets 
that the following details of the scheme are taken.’ The 
miners, through the United Mine Workers’ Association of 
America, are following a similar course to the railwaymen ; 
but their plans are not so far advanced, and the details 
of the Bill which they are preparing are not yet known. 

Taken as a whole, the “‘ Plumb Plan,” with a few import- 
ant, differences, bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
schemes put forward by Guild Socialists in this country 
and largely adopted by the Miners’ Federation in the Bill 
which was laid before the Coal Commission by Mr. Straker. 
It provides, in the first place, for the buying out of all 
private interests in the railroads and the complete and 
permanent assumption of ownership by the State. For 
the future management of the railroads it proposes a 
sharing of control between three parties—the organised 
“rank and file’ railroad workers, the managerial grades, 
and the public. It advocates the establishment of a 
central Railroad Commission equally representing these 
three parties, the representatives of the “ rank and file ” 
workers and of the management being directly chosen by 
those whom they are to represent, and the representatives 
of the public being appointed by the President of the United 
States. The body thus constituted is to be an actual managing 
and controlling authority, entrusted with the task of running 
the railroads on behalf of the public. This is, of course, 
in conformity with the British miners’ proposal, and is 
very different from the purely Advisory Council contem- 
plated in Sir John Sankey’s Report. 

This body, however, is not to have absolutely unfettered 
control. The rates charged by the railroads are, it is recog- 
nised, a matter of such general public concern that they 
cannot be left to be determined at will by a Council pre- 
dominantly representative of the industry. It is therefore 
proposed that maximum rates for freightage and passenger 
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traffic shall be fixed on behalf of the public by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, whose consent would be 
required for any raising of them. If we assume the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to be, at any rate in intention, 
a democratic body, public control of the rates charged is 
thus secured. . In fact, it is probably as much secured as 
it would be in this country by parliamentary and depart- 
mental control. 

The proposed regional and local government of the indus- 
try follows the same lines as the central control, with 
regional Councils consisting of the same three elements 
acting under the direction of the central Council. Here, 
again, the American plan follows the same line as that of 
the British miners. 

The principal divergence appears, it is not surprising 
to find, in the proposed method of dealing with the surplus 
earnings of the industry after salaries and running expenses 
have been paid. This surplus, it is proposed, should nor- 
mally be divided into two equal parts, of which one would 
go to the State for wiping off the debt on the railroads 
and providing for new capital expenditure. It is inter- 
esting to note that it is proposed that a proportion of new 
capital expenditure for opening fresh routes should be 
borne by the territories served by such routes. The other 
half of the surplus is to be divided among the workers by 
hand and brain in proportion to their earnings, with this 
difference, that each managerial worker is to receive twice 
as much, in proportion to his earnings, as each “ rank and 
file’? worker. Thus, if the “‘ rank and file ’’ workers receive 
out of the surplus five per cent. on their earnings, the 
managerial workers will receive ten per cent. The purpose 
of this disparity is explained as being the necessity of 
making the rewards and incentives of management com- 
mensurate with the responsibility. 

This is the outline of the “ Plumb Plan” in its essential 
features. It would, of course, be easy to expound it at 
much greater length, for it is very fully detailed and 
attempts to provide for every contingency. The outline 
given above, however, sufficiently indicates its -general 
character, and its resemblances: to, and differences from, 
some of the plans which are being put forward on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

There can be no doubt that the plan has a considerable 
momentum behind it. Mr. Samuel Gompers is the President 
of the Plumb Plan League, and the scheme has the backing 
not only of all the powerful Railroad Brotherhoods and 
other railroad Unions, but of the American Federation of 
Labour as a whole. It is at present at the stage of extremely 
efficient and thorough propaganda, and no question of 
taking “ direct action” to enforce it has yet come under 
consideration; for, although it emerged in the course of 
the recent strikes in the American railroad workshops, 
these strikes actually centred round quite different issues. 
The present intention of the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
of the League appears to be that of first appealing to the 
public by propaganda activity to the fullest possible extent, 
and then of making the railroad question an issue as far 
as they can in the forthcoming Presidential Election. 
Only if these methods fail is it at present intended even 
to discuss the question of direct action. 

The position which has led to the “ Plumb Plan ” becom- 
ing an important and immediate issue in America is very 
much the same as the position which has forced similar 
questions to the front both in this country and in Germany. 
State control of mines and railways will be variously esti- 
mated as having succeeded or failed by persons of different 
opinions ; but there can be no question of its indefinite 
continuance in its present form. The return of normal 
conditions will compel us to go forward to a fuller form of 
control, probably involving ownership, or else to go back 
and give up the control which has been developed under 
abnormal conditions. Going back, in most cases, involves 
a double difficulty. In the first place, the reversion to 
private control is in most cases only possible if prices are 





allowed to remain at a level which the public will hardly 
tolerate as a permanent institution. Secondly, it is more 
than doubtful whether, in the industries concerned, the 
workers can ever be persuaded again to work, or at least 
to give of their best, under private ownership or for private 
profit. 

It is the second difficulty, which is by far the more serious, 
which is forcing upon the consideration of the public the 
schemes of ownership and control devised or adopted and 
put forward by the workers themselves. They have to be 
considered, because the failure or refusal of Labour to give 
good service under private ownership or without a real 
measure of control would be by itself fatal to the prospects 
of industrial efficiency and reasonable public service. 

In one respect at least recent events seem to show that 
the workers in America are behaving with greater wisdom 
and foresight than their compeers in Great Britain. The 
activities of the Plumb Plan League are evidence that the 
American Trade Unions realise the importance of public 
opinion, and that they are prepared to expend energy upon 
propaganda designed to influence it. There are few such 
signs in this country. Take the case of the Coal Com- 
mission. The evidence there produced was excellent 
propaganda in itself; but it could have been used to many 
times the effect which it has actually produced if the Miners’ 
Federation and the Labour Movement generally had known, 
or cared, how to use it. One of the greatest weaknesses 
indeed, the only great weakness—in the miners’ case at 
the present time is that the public as a whole, despite the 
evidence laid before the Coal Commission, has not been 
aroused to any real interest in the questions of nationalisa- 
tion and control. Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges have, no 
doubt, worked hard in addressing meetings; but a few 
men’s personal activities and a single pamphlet, even if 
it be as good as Facts from the Coal Commission, do not 
make an organised campaign. As for the railwaymen, 
they have behaved through the recent railway negotiations. 
and throughout the shufflings and underhand dealings 
which have accompanied the passage of the Ways and 
Communications Bill, almost as if they did not want the 
railways nationalised. That they do want this and a real 
share in control their many past resolutions testify ; but 
there has been not a solitary sign of propagandist activity 
on their part, while the future of the railways has been 
the subject of bargainings between the big business interests 
and the Government. 

We can certainly afford to learn from America in the 
matter of propaganda. Perhaps the “Plumb Plan” 
itself does not tell us much that we do not know already, 
but it is certainly a most interesting sign that the ideas 
of democratic industrial control which are active in this 
country and on the Continent are also stirring in America, 
which we are apt to look upon as the chosen and permanent 
home of private enterprise in its most uncompromising 
forms. Clearly a movement which spontaneously makes 
its appearance in so many countries and under so many 
independent but closely similar forms, must have some real 
human impulse behind it, and, no less clearly, we cannot 
afford to leave unconsidered such a suggested solution of 
the industrial problem, unless we have some better sub- 
stitute to offer for our present flounderings further into the 
mire of industrial chaos. 


THE BIRDS 


T is difficult to say on what the modern feeling 
that birds ought to be protected from rapacious 
man is based. It is clearly not based on 
regard for the sanctity of life. Few of the 

advocates of the birds are abstainers from chicken 
and partridge. Even the vegetarians among them 
have so little regard for the sanctity of life that they 
openly boast of the millions of insects that the birds 
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annually slaughter. In the last resort, it is doubtful 
if the average man will respect the life of any creature 
which he looks on as a danger to his health or wealth. 
He would exterminate horses, dogs, flamingoes, or 
butterflies if he got it into his head that the continuance 
of any of them threatened his own existence. He 
may have lost the belief that he is the centre of all 
the solar systems and that all the animals and all the 
stars were created merely with a view to his interests. 
But he still acts as if this were so. He would, without 
scruple, extinguish the stars (supposing he could get 
at them) if they blighted his corn and potatoes. There 
was a conscientious objector who, when driven into a 
corner, confessed to a tribunal that so great a horror 
had he of taking life that, if he were working on a 
farm, he could not conscientiously spray the potato crop 
for fear of killing the insects.or germs or funguses, or 
whatever one calls them, that cause disease. The 
average man regards feelings of this kind as unhealthy. 
He sees that you have only to go a step further to find 
yourself shuddering over the tortures endured by the 
grass while the cattle munch it in their remorseless 
jaws. Clearly, all we animals live by the destruction 
of life, whether we are cannibals or vegetarians. Every 
bird is a butcher bird. It will slay a lettuce, if not 
a worm. 

On the other hand, as civilisation advances, we do 
undoubtedly shrink more and more from unnecessary 
killing. At an early stage we cease to kill our own 
kind either for the sake of a dainty dish or for sport. 
If we kill a man our motives are no longer luxurious, 
but strictly utilitarian. Our consciences would wound 
us if we could not show that we gained something 
by doing it. Nor is it enough that we should gain 
as individuals. Killing is murder when the gain is 
not public as well as private. And, just as there is a 
tendency to keep the killing of men within ever narrower 
bounds, so there is an increasing tendency to restrict 
the killing of animals to necessary killing. Luxury 
killing is no longer regarded as the natural right of 
every boy and man. Outside a few traditional sports 
the killer has now to “show cause” for his action. 
Civilised people, however much they wish to get rid 
of flies, are distressed if they see their children killing 
flies for fun. However much they are in favour of 
the diminution of the race of house-sparrows, they do 
not encourage their nephews to slaughter them with 
catapults. If we “ swat that fly,”’ we do it, not joyfully 
as sportsmen, but in the sober spirit of work. Our 
ancestors did things to badgers, cats, owls, gannets, 
and gulls, all in the way of sport, which would nowadays 
shock a hanging judge. It used to be a favourite sport 
among fishermen to put a sprat or some small fish 
on a floating board in order to tempt gannets to dive 
for it. The gannet would dive at the board as though 
it were the sea, and the force of the dive would break 
its neck. It is difficult to think of many people among 
one’s acquaintances in these days who would be even 
mildly amused by such practices. Small boys in Corn- 
wall used to have a still more unpleasant way of killing 
seagulls. Baiting fishhooks with a morsel of fish, 
they would leave these lying about the sands for gulls 
to swallow. As soon as the gull was hooked they would 
drag it towards them and wring its neck. -This sport 
of killing for its own sake has now few defenders. We 


regard a boy who would be deliberately cruel to a 
seagull as we would a boy who blew up a frog through 
a straw inserted in its body. Many boys, whom it 
would be absurd to look on as criminals, will do these 
things if it is the habit of their friends to do them. 


There is a vein of cruelty in most children, if it is 
encouraged by circumstances. The reason why the 
modern boy does not do many things that boys used to 
do is simply that the code has changed. To some extent, 
no doubt, the newer sort of education has interested him 
in birds and beasts as the “ useful knowledge’ taught 
in the old-fashioned schools failed to do. There are 
probably at least fifty schoolmasters with a taste for 
natural history for every one that could be discovered 
two generations ago. Add to this the fact that we are 
interested nowadays in the study of the living creature 
where our ancestors were content with the stuffed 
specimen. Mr. W. H. Hudson’s contemptuous dislike 
of the stuffed birds of the museums is symptomatic 
of the change that has come over the public taste. 
Educationally, the preference for the study of the 
living creature rather than the corpse is, it is reasonable 
to think, a great improvement. One learns exceedingly 
little about either a bird or a butterfly if one only knows 
its dead body in a glass case. 

In the last few weeks we have seen the old controversy 
reopened as to the advantage of killing birds, not for 
the amusement of boys, but for the decoration of 
women. Ornithologists, sportsmen and agriculturists 
have united with humanitarians, poets and members of 
General Page Croft’s party, in protesting that the 
feather trade cannot be carried on on its present lines 
without seriously risking the extermination of various 
species of birds which are of interest to man not only 
on account of their beauty but of their value as 
assistants in preserving the food supply. On the whole, 
however, the protesters seem to regard the utilitarian 
argument as being merely of secondary importance. 
The men of science and the esthetes are disturbed 
mainly by the prospect that, if something is not done, 
some of the most beautiful and interesting species of 
birds will entirely disappear. The rest are for the 
most part moved by the feeling that the end (which is 
the luxury of woman's dress) does not justify the cruel 
means by which it is achieved. It is just twenty-one 
years since the use of osprey plumage as a decoration 
in the British Army was abolished on these grounds by 
Lord Wolseley. Until that time, these plumes were 
worn by officers in the Horse Artillery, the Hussars, the 
King’s Royal Rifles, and the Rifle Brigade. On its 
becoming generally known that this involved a great 
deal of cruelty, an order was issued that the plumes of 
the ostrich should henceforth be used instead. Women, 
however, are apparently less impressionable than 
soldiers, for the abandonment of osprey plumes in the 
Army was not followed by a similar step among fashion- 
able ladies. Yet the evidence of the cruelty neces- 
sary in the collection of osprey plumes is so over- 
whelming as to make one doubt whether the prettiest 
feather is quite worth it. The plumage of the egret, as 
is well known, only attains its perfect beauty at the 
breeding season. At this time the bird is not only at 
its loveliest but at its tamest, as it is absorbed in the 
rearing of its young. Hence, it is always killed at a 
season when its death involves leaving the young 
birds in the nest to die of starvation. We get a vivid 
description of the desolation wrought on these occasions 
in the confession of an old plume-hunter who carried 
on the trade in Venezuela. “The natives of the 
country,” he declared, “‘ who do virtually all the hunting 
for feathers, are of a most cruel and brutal nature. I 
have seen them frequently pull the plumes from wounded 
birds, leaving the crippled birds to die of starvation, 
unable to respond to the cries of their young in the 
nests above which were calling for food. I have known 
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these people to tie and prop up wounded egrets on the 
marsh, where they would attract the attention of other 
birds flying by. These decoys they keep in position 
until they die of their wounds, or from the attacks of 
insects. I have seen the terrible red ants of that 
country actually eating out the eyes ofthese wounded, 
helpless birds, that were tied up by the plume-hunters.”’ 
One need not be a sentimentalist to be disgusted by 
such a description as this. In England, sportsmen 
recognise two races of men—the “ thorough sportsman ”’ 
and the other sort. The “ thorough sportsman ” is one 
who, having wounded a bird, will insist on looking for it 
till he has found it in order not to leave it to die slowly 
in its pain. He is neither a humanitarian on the one 
hand, nor callous on the other. He will take life, but he 
will not inflict careless pain in doing so. The story of 
the plumage trade, unfortunately, is crowded with 
instances of the most offensive cruelty. We are told of 
albatross-hunters who cut the wings off living birds 
and leave them to die of hemorrhage. On Laysen 
Island, in the South Pacific, an official investigator on 
behalf of the United States Government came on 
evidence of the loathsome cruelties of these plumage- 
hunters. In a dry cistern he found “ the living birds 
were kept by hundreds to starve slowly to death. In 
this way the fatty tissue lying next to the skin was used 
up and the skin was left quite free from grease, so that 
it required little or no cleaning during preparation. 
Many other revolting sights, such as the remains of 
young birds that had been left to starve, were to be 
seen.” And the same sort of story comes from all 
parts of the world where it pays to go plume-hunting. 
In the result, there is a serious danger that many species 
of beautiful and useful birds may become as extinct as 
the Dodo. The egret was disappearing from Florida 
(where a single heronry, it was estimated, a few years 
ago contained three million birds) when the United 
States passed a plumage law such as is now being 
agitated for in England. The bird of paradise is in 
danger of disappearing from many tropical countries. 
The kingfisher is becoming an ever rarer bird, and it is 
little wonder, seeing that in a single year the skins of 
272,000 kingfishers were sold in the London feather 
market at threepence-halfpenny each. And yet we have 
the unanimous witness of the scientific agriculturists 
that but for the birds the insects would become a 
plague so disastrous that neither crops nor cattle would 
be safe and that the trees would be stripped bare of 
their leaves. In Salt Lake City, as Mr. James Buckland 
tells us in his pamphlet, The Plumage Bill: What it 
Means, the inhabitants have actually set up a public 
monument to the seagulls that came and delivered them 
from a plague of black crickets which in two successive 
years came and devoured their wheat-crop. The bird 
is similarly the enemy of the locust and of the mosquito 
that carries so many deadly diseases in the tropics. 
Thus, it will be seen that the plumage question is no 
mere fad of the humanitarians, but is related to other 
great questions affecting the health and the food supply 
of man. Moralists differ as to the extent of man’s 
rights over the brute creation. The Buddhist would 
Spare all life. The average Englishman would shrink 
from eating a robin. He has even doubts about 
eating larks in a pie, such as that for which 
Meredith wrote out the recipe. But no moralist of 
any school has ever advocated indifference to cruelty. 
And no man of any common sense has ever professed 
indifference to the health and food-supply of the human 
race. The question of ostrich plumes is on a different 
footing from the general plumage question, as the trade 








in ostrich feathers, we understand, involves no ill either 
to bird or man. But, if it can be shown (as we think it 
can) that the traffic in birds’ feathers not only involves 
gross cruelty but endangers what is called the economy 
of Nature, we hold that both the trading in and the 
wearing of these dearly-bought plumes should be pro- 
hibited by law. The Times, the Royal Family, as great 
authorities on the tropics such as Sir Harry Johnston, 
have hitherto been as ineffective as the humanitarians 
in their contest with the small but determined feather 
trade in the East-End of London. The present agita- 
tion, however, coming as it does at a time when the 
world’s food supply is less secure than it has been 
within living memory, may well result in an end being 
put once and for all to a useless form of destructive 
savagery. 


THE MIND OF A MINNOW 


T is difficult for man to get mentally near a minnow ; 
indeed, the only way is by experiment. For fishes 
on the whole are not given to expressing them- 
selves in forms that appeal to us. They pursue 

the even’ tenor of their way, with few excitements and 
few possibilities of betterment. No doubt there have 
been among them from age to age adventurous spirits, 
else there would have been no higher animals at all, 
but the race has flourished without much in the way of 
wits. Moving with great freedom in three dimensions 
in a medium that supports them and is very uniform 
and constant, able in most cases to get plenty of food 
without great exertions and to dispense with it. for 
considerable periods if it is scarce, multiplying in great 
abundance so that huge infantile mortality hardly 
counts, rarely dying a natural death but usually coming 
to a violent end, fishes have held their own in the 
struggle for existence without having much in the way 
of cerebral endowment. For most of them the exi- 
gencies of everyday life are sufficiently met by having 
a small repertory of instinctive movements (locomotor 
responses which require no training), a few perceptions 
of interesting outside things, and the power of forming 
a few simple associations in regard to food and safety. 
Under man’s tuition a few fishes have shown a power 
of “learning,” e.g.. of associating a certain artificial 
stimulus with food and of eliminating useless move- 
ments in securing what they want, but in their native 
conditions they do not require to learn much, and there 
is no premium on intelligence. The brain of gristly 
fishes like sharks and skates shows a grade of develop- 
ment higher than that of ordinary bony fishes, and the 
most satisfactory records of anything approaching to 
cleverness among fishes concern gristly types. In 
ordinary bony fishes, such as trout, cod, herring, and 
eel, the cerebral hemispheres, which become in higher 
animals the seat of intellectual processes, are very 
poorly developed and can hardly be said to have a 
nervous roof at all. There is, so to speak, no home for 
inference, and evidence of image-recalling is far to seek. 
The fact must be admitted that fishes are not burdened 
with ideas. Yet the mind of a minnow is not a case of 
snakes in Ireland, as we shall presently see. 

To what external stimuli are fishes susceptible ? 
Many, such as the sole, have a fine sense of touch and 
use it in discovering their food. Some, such as bullhead 
and dogfish; have a true sense of smell, detecting by 
their nostrils very dilute substances emanating from a 
distance, and may use this in finding hidden treasure. 
Others, such as members of the cod family, perceive 
their food in part at least by the sense of taste, which is 
susceptible to substances near at hand and present in 
considerable quantity. This gustatory sense may be 
located on the fins as well as about the mouth. Some 
fishes respond to certain sounds of low vibration, like 
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the discharge of a gun, but it is probable that the ear 
in fishes is not so much a hearing ear as a balancing 
organ. Of the use of the lateral line of sensory cells 
that is so well marked along each side of ordinary bony 
fishes very little is known, but it appears to be sus- 
ceptible to vibrations of low frequency—about six per 
second—and probably makes the swimmers aware of 
disturbances in the water. It has also been proved 
that fishes are sensitive to currents and adjust them- 
selves thereto; and that they are influenced by changes 
in the temperature, chemical composition, and oxy- 
genation of the medium. That vision counts for much 
and may exhibit notable acuteness is admitted by all 
who have studied the life of fishes. The data in regard 
to colour perception are curiously conflicting. 

Many fishes, especially flat-fishes, can adjust the 
coloration of their skin very rapidly and very perfectly 
to that of the natural background of sand or gravel, 
and as blind individuals do not react in this adaptive 
way it seems clear that the eye is sensitive to colour. 
This conclusion is supported by many feeding experi- 
ments which show that some fishes are particularly 
attracted by artificial bait of a particular colour, which 
may be that of their natural food, or may have come to 
be associated with palatability. But there are diffi- 
culties in regard to this colour-discrimination. Some 
fishes seem to pay no attention to colour; at a com- 
paratively short distance below the surface the colour 
of an object is imperceptible ; and most of the experi- 
ments that have been made are open to the objection 
that pure colours were not used and that it was not made 
clear whether the fishes discriminated between different 
colours or between different degrees of brightness. 
Thus it is not surprising that Professor Hess, one of 
the most careful of recent experimenters, maintains 
for fishes (as also, by the way, for hive-bees) that they 
see colours only as shades of grey, as is the case with 
totally colour-blind persons. When the general bright- 
ness of an imitation-bait corresponded with that of the 
background Hess’s fishes never took it, no matter what 
its colour was. So we see the need for further experi- 
ment, and that has been recently supplied by a fine 
investigation conducted on American minnows and 
sticklebacks by Miss Gertrude M. White (Journal of 
Experimental Zoology, 1919, pp. 443-498). 

After the fishes had become quite at home in the 
artificial surroundings experiments began. Cloth 
packets, one of which contained meat and the other 
cotton, were suspended at opposite ends of the aquarium. 
The mud-minnows did not show that they perceived 
either packet, though they swam close by them; the 
sticklebacks were intrigued at once. Those that went 
towards the packet with meat darted furiously upon it 
and pulled at it with great excitement; those that 
went towards the cotton packet turned sharply away 
when they were within about two inches off. They 
then perceived what those at the other end were after 
and joined them—a common habit amongst fishes. 
But although the minnows were not interested in the 
tiny “bags of mystery,” they were even more alert 
than the sticklebacks in perceiving moving objects in 
or on the water, and there is no doubt that both these 
shallow-water species discover their food largely by 
sense of sight. 

The fishes were fed on minced snail, chopped earth 
worm, fragments of liver and the like, and this was 
given to them from the end of forceps held above the 
surface of the water, so that there could be no chance 
of the fishes smelling the food. They had to leap out 
of the water to take it from the forceps. Discs of 
coloured cardboard were slipped over the end of the 
forceps, so that what the fishes saw was a morsel of 
food in the centre of a coloured disc. After a week 
or so of preliminary training they were so accustomed 
to the coloured discs that the presentation of one 





served as a signal for the fishes to dart to the surface 
and spring out of the water. When the association 
between food and a particular coloured disc was firmly 
established little imitation baits of paper were substi- 
tuted for the food. This made no difference. Then a 
dise of another colour was substituted, bearing invari- 
ably a paper-bait closely resembling the favourite 
food. Thus, if a blue dise was used for the forceps 
holding food, a red one was used for the forceps holding 
paper. Some of the minnows learned to discriminate 
infallibly between shadow and substance, both when 
these were presented alternately and when they were 
presented simultaneously. And this is the sort of 
evidence that leads us to speak of the mind of the 
minnow: 

Even finer experiments are recorded in which Miss 
White offered the food from forceps which were illumined 
from a flashlight with a monochromatic light-filter 
attached to its end, and the result was to prove that the 
minnows can discriminate between pure red and pure 
blue, between pure red and pure violet, and between 
different shades of red and of blue, and this altogether 
apart from considerable variations in the relative inten- 
sities of the colours. The discrimination, it will be 
understood, was tested by the ability of the minnows 
to form such associations as this—that blue meant food 
to be seized and red meant paper to be ignored, or that 
one shade of red meant substance and another meant 
naught. The sticklebacks showed less power of dis- 
crimination, but they also proved themselves able to 
learn. Fourteen inmates of one of Miss White’s aquaria 
became very tame and all would dart to the top at a 
slight movement of anyone near them and begin sticking 
their noses out of the water in anticipation of a tit-bit. 
When a piece of calf’s liver was held at a slight distance 
above the water, all the fourteen “ would with one 
accord leap out after it, and at times hung on so tightly 
that they could be lifted several inches out of the water 
without letting go their hold.” But they would not 
approach empty forceps, and while they would rush 
at dark red paper which suggested liver, they had no 
use for dark blue or green. It seems, then, that the 
colour of the food which sticklebacks habitually take 
makes a deep impression; the corollary is that one 
of the few lessons a young stickleback has to learn is 
the association of a particular colour with food. 


It must not be thought that the associations formed 
by minnows and sticklebacks relate only to colour. A 
kind of larva that a minnow could make nothing of 
after repeated trials was thereafter ignored; the 
approach of the experimenter or anyone else and the 
jarring of the aquarium soon began to serve as a food- 
signal; there was some evidence that the fishes asso- 
ciated a certain time of day with their feeding. But 
everything in Miss White’s experiments points to the 
conclusion that the associations formed by fishes are 
very simple, are directly related to utility, and are 
difficult to change when once formed. “ Learning 
seems to consist for the most part in the gradual elimina- 
tion of useless movements and the establishing of those 
which are useful.” 

Perhaps we have not shown that a minnow has much 
of a mind, but it is something to have Miss White's 
careful evidence of a capacity for registering experiences 
both profitable and unprofitable, for establishing useful 
associations, and for inhibiting useless responses. Who 
can tell whether the internal (or germinal) conditions 
of cerebral variability have always been scanty among 
fishes, or whether instances of genius have been almost 
always nipped in the bud in conditions of life where 
mentality is usually unnecessary beyond the limits of 
alertness and association-forming. The fact is that 
fishes have remained at a low psychical level. Yet just 
as we would greatly misjudge our own race if we con- 
fined attention only to everyday routine, so im our 
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total, as distinguished from our average, estimate of 
fishes, we must take account of the exceptional—of the 
male stickleback building his nest, of the cock-paidle 
guarding and aerating the bunch of eggs among the 
shore-rocks, of the sea-horse with his family in his 
breast-pocket, of the salmon surmounting the falls, of 
the romantic life-history of the eel, and of cases like 
the common Periophthalmus of tropical shores which 
climbs up the roots of the mangroves into dry air, as 
if stirred by an adventurousness like that which long 
ago led the ancestors of Amphibians into an environ- 
ment where wits had at once more chance and more 


need to grow. 
J. ArtHurR THOMSON. 





OBSERVATIONS 


BOUT a week ago an official intimation was sent 
A out by one of the Government departments to the 
effect that the termination of the war is not now to 
be expected before next January, and consequently 
that a certain legislative enactment which happens to be 
contingent on that event must remain in abasanes till 
further notice. I have given the meaning rather than the 
phraseology of this important announcement, which in 
truth was so obscurely worded that up to the present its 
significance seems to have escaped recognition—or should 
I say detection? On the pr the document appears 
to be simply a somewhat arbitrary order by the Board of 
Education further postponing the abolition of the half-time 
system to an unforeseeable date. Thus interpreted, the 
action of the Department has caused natural surprise and 
provoked sharp resentment, borne by the Board with the 
cheerful if silent watchfulness of a fugitive who sees his 
pursuers fairly off on the wrong scent. 
* * * 


Here, as I make it out, is the true explanation. To begin 
with, the Board postpones because it must; it has no 
option in the matter. Even if Mr. Fisher desired forthwith 
(as no doubt he does) to enforce the section of the Education 
Act which abolishes half-time, he would be precluded from 
any such design by a sort of postscript to the Act which 
provides that the appointed day for the purpose of the 
section ‘‘ shall not be earlier than the termination of the 
present war ’”’—an amendment inserted almost at the last 
moment at the instance of the malignantly far-sighted 
Sir Frederick Banbury, and actually agreed to without a 
word of discussion. Therefore when the Board now sends 
out the bare announcement that “it is not possible”’ to 
fix the appointed day till next January (perhaps not even 
then) what is meant, as I have said, is that the date of the 
termination of the present war is still too remote to be 
foreseen, and moreover is not expected to become visible 
for months yet. Like a good many other suspended boons, 
the abolition of half-time must thus await the ratification 
of peace not merely with Germany, but with Austria as 
well, and then in due course with Turkey and Bulgaria. 

* * * 


Though it has caused some slight scandal, there is nothing 
new or unexpected in the latest attempt to dissociate Mr. 
Lloyd George from the shortcomings of his own Govern- 
ment. ‘“‘ Nothing like a alleybi, Sammy, nothing,” observed 
a famous prototype of Lord Rothermere about ninety years 
ago. “If your guv’nor don’t prove a alleybi, he'll be what 
the Italians call reg’larly flummoxed, and that’s all about 
it.” Yet, after all, what is the merit of an alibi if it means 
that, in order to escape conviction on a charge of exceeding 
the speed limit, you have to plead guilty to being engaged 
somewhere else at the moment in unsettling the peace ? 
In effect this is the course proposed for Mr. Lloyd aoe. 
By virtue of his alibi he may be able to hold Mr. Bonar Law 
responsible for certain slacknesses in administration at home, 
but by precisely the same token he must himself shoulder 
the burdens of the probably more lasting blunders of the 
Peace Conference. Thus his choice in the end lies between 
the frying-pan and the fire, with the fatal certainty of a 
flummoxing in either event. 


Considered as practical politics (if that be possible) the 
new plan would seem to involve an early dissolution. No 
other way exists by which Mr. Lloyd George could rid 
himself of his Unionist confederates or suzerains. True, he 
might reconstruct his Government on democratic lines. 
Is it reasonable, however, to suppose that a predominantly 
Unionist House of Commons would continue to extend its 
support to a Government purged not only of Unionist 
Ministers but of Unionist influences ? Again he might resign, 
and, taking advantage of Mr. Asquith’s absence, proceed to 
nary himself at the head of a reunited Liberal Opposition. 

ut the task of retrenchment, it seems, has to under- 
taken within the next three or four weeks, or the oppor- 
tunity may have vanished never to recur. Consequently 
Mr. Lloyd George is debarred from going into Opposition, 
and cannot even wait for a new election. No; he must 
remain in office, must at the same time replace the camou- 
flaged Conservatism of the present Government by a policy 
of thrift and anti-militarism so stringent and extreme as to 
baffle even the assimilative capacity of a Churchill, and all 
this he must do with the meek acquiescence of the very 
Conservatism against which he is to be supposed to have 
declared open war. Wizardry indeed ! 

* ~ * 


Except as symptoms of a state of mind, I do not myself 
attach much importance to those confused gropings towards 
a solution of the insoluble. Some time ago Mr. Lloyd 
George, though he has never had a party, undoubtedly 
commanded an enormous personal pilentan. I question 
whether much of the following is now intact, but the 
Prime Minister himself is known to have no such doubts. 
Moreover, inspired by faith in his own destiny, he is strongly 
suspected of contemplating release from present perplexities 
by way of a dissolution. Presumably this would follow on 
a reconstruction of the Government on lines designed to 
win over democratic sentiment, yet so age unacceptable 
to this Parliament as to render inevitable the next step of 
an appeal to the country. In any case, there is warrant 
enough already (or will be within the next week or two) for 
advising a fresh election, if only on the ground of the general 
trend of the by-elections, which are fast becoming one 
unbroken repudiation of the snatch verdict of last December. 

* * * 


Comment on the neglect of the Liberals to put up a 
candidate of their own for Pontefract—Mr. Forrest is as 
much a Conservative as a Liberal nominee—points to a 
coming revision of the canon laid down by Mr. Asquith last 
December binding his supporters in all cases to accept, or 
at any rate not oppose, the candidate of the local Liberal 
Association’s choice. Indeed the revision seems already to 
have been effected, since I am told that the Independent 
Liberals are now guided in their electoral plans solely by 
considerations of expediency. At Pontefract, for instance, 
the question of running a third candidate was discussed 
both locally and in London, and was finally determined in 
the negative by a purely tactical argument. To run a third 
candidate, it was represented, would be to improve Mr. 
Forrest’s chances, and for that reason the project was 
dropped. 

* * * 

Without presuming to intervene in Lord Fisher’s quarrel 
with his fellow-economists on the question of naval extrava- 
gance, I would venture to suggest that this “ perfectly salt 
old gentleman with the pickled tongue ” should go down to 
Westminster at the next opportunity and give us a further 
taste of his Benbow-like quality in debate. I see Sir 
Edward Carson, in a corresponding spirit of helpfulness, 
has been throwing out a similar suggestion to Lord 
Northcliffe. But why, it may be asked, should not alkthose 
noble writing men give the country value for their peerages 
in this way? Speeches from Lord Rothermere, Lord 
Jellicoe, Lord Northcliffe and, above all, Lord French on 
the respective subjects of their famous publications would 
more than revive the old fighting glories of what used to 
be known as the British Senate. As for Lord Fisher, is 
he not under a definite pledge (given at the time of the 
Dardanelles disclosures) to make a full post-war reply to 
Mr. Churchill on that episode from his place in Parliament ? 
Now is the hour, and from his epistolary style Lord Fisher 
is clearly the man. JADE. 
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Correspondence 


THE RUSSIAN EMIGRES AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I have just received a letter on the Russian situation 
which I think may interest you. All I can say for publication 
concerning the writer of it is that his knowledge of the position 
in the Baltic countries is first-hand and up to date and that his 
views are unquestionably authoritative. The letter runs :— 

‘* My own view is that in backing the émigré class we are backing 
the wrong horse. This class of Russian is astoundingly inefficient, 
untrustworthy and selfish—they are all intriguers, but sur- 
prisingly transparent in their intrigues. I don’t believe they are 
fit to govern, nor that they will ever regain power in Russia, 
or hold it even should they get it temporarily. 

“They are reactionaries and autocrats. Justice, liberty, 
broad minds are unknown to them. They are, moreover, 
intriguing with the Germans. Von der Goltz’s plot is to join 
with them, overthrow the budding democracies and liberties of 
the Baltic States, divide Russia from any good feeling towards 
the Allies, re-establish an autocratic and militarist rule in Russia, 
in close alliance with Germany (which these Junker Germans 
still hope to rebuild into an autocratic state) and then later on 
La Revanche. 

“These very Russians whom we have helped and are helping, 
are now quite ready to join in this plot. 

“There is also the very difficult question of the Baltic States. 
They hate Russians and Germans alike and for the same reason— 
their tyranny. They are different in every respect from Russians 
and Germans—they are fairly efficient, are quite capable of 
governing themselves, and are determined to do so. But their 
economic weakness, and the fact that they cut Russia from the 
Baltic produces a constant danger to their separate existence. 

** What should be done to meet these contrary demands? God 
knows how long Russia will be before she emerges again as an 
ordered state—if ever. These Baltic peoples cannot be asked 
to stand still for that uncertain day. 

“If Russia eventually comes out as a really free and generous 
democracy, I believe these Baltic States would willingly join her 
in some form of Federation or Confederation. Till then, I think 
we ought to help and support these peoples to freedom and 
prosperity, and at the same time support the establishment 
of a democratic Russia by every means we can. 

**The Bolshevik is feared and hated in the Baltic States, and 
is, I gather, also hated in Russia. I believe his day would end 
if we helped to restore peace, prosperity and freedom in the 
Baltic States, and also opened trade through these states into 
Russia itself. 

‘* At the same time, it would be our best card against the German 
military plots—and, finally, an enormous step towards helping 
the world and ourselves to return to sound financial conditions.” — 
Yours, etc., Cc. S. 


INCOME TAX 


To the Editor of THz New STaTesMAN. 


Str,—Some few weeks ago I read in your interesting paper 
a defence of the present system of taxing the income of a married 
woman. 

The writer quite fairly presented one side of the case ; but 
I think that there remains something to say on the other side. 

I have not his remarks before me now; but as far as I recollect 
the main objections to the proposal that a married woman’s 
income should be taxed separately were: (a) the great loss to 
the Treasury; (b) that it would lead to hard cases of injustice. 
The former is, of course, a grave objection at the present time; 
the latter merely adds weight to the objections which can be 
raised to the existing regulations. There are hard cases now, 
and the proposed change would not introduce them for the 
first time, but would merely shift their boundaries. 

There is a well-known maxim : ‘“‘ Hard cases make bad law.’’ 
If without any definite principle we set out to deal with hard 
cases, we are likely to become involved in all manner of incon- 
sistencies. We need to revise the Income Tax Regulations in 
the first instance on some definite principles, and then to make 
occasional exceptions to the general rules in order to meet hard 
cases. The writer in your paper named one general rule—a 
very good one—viz., that the heavier tax should fall on those 
who are the better able to pay. But that principle by itself 


forms an insufficient foundation. We must settle the unit for 
taxation. Is it to be the household or the individual? At 
present, it is sometimes one, and sometimes the other. In the 
case of a brother and sister living in one house, the unit is the 
individual, but in the case of a husband and wife the unit is the 
household. Certainly the same unit should be adopted through- 
out, and practically that unit must be the individual, for to adopt 
the household as unit would, I imagine, create many new diffi- 
culties. In another respect the present law is based on no 
consistent principle. Is the married woman’s property her own 
or her husband’s? For purposes of taxation, it is held ‘to be 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other. For the purpose 
of succession duty, the wife’s property is her own ; the husband 
has to pay the duty. Under the Income Tax Regulations, the 
wife’s income is held to be her husband’s, and the tax has to be 
paid accordingly. This regulation has been an anachronism ever 
since the passing of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, 
and its abolition has been too long delayed. These two instances 
of inconsistency stamp the present Income Tax Regulations as 
unsound. 

The new regulations should be based on the principles :— 

(i) The unit for taxation is the individual. 

(ii) Those who are the better able to pay shall be required 

to pay the higher tax. 

These two principles together form a good basis for general 

regulations, and necessary exceptions can be introduced in 


accordance with the latter.—Yours, etc., 
A. C. Evans. 


[To make the individual the unit for taxation seems to us 
both unjust and thoroughly unsound. The normal unit for 
expenditure is the family, which is therefore the only unit upon 
which “ ability to pay” can be estimated, and which is, therefore, 
again, the only just and convenient unit for taxation. It is 
true that it would be theoretically possible to devise a just 
system of taxation with the individual as the unit by making a 
sufficient number of special provisions to meet “ hard cases ” ; 
but why create a system where “ hard cases ” would be the rule 
rather than the exception? For clearly if the individual were 
to be the unit of taxation, every taxpayer having dependants 
would be a “ hard case.” Similarly our objection to the separate 
taxation of the incomes of married women is not that it would 
lead to a few hard cases, but that it would make the hard case 
normal. It would benefit families where the wife possesses a 
separate income (probably unearned) at the expense of families 
where the whole income is earned by one parent—which is, after 
all, the normal case. We admit that it is unfair that a brother 
and sister living together should pay less than a man and wife, 
but to give special relief to the latter when they happen to enjoy 
separate incomes would be merely to extend the unfairness as 
against the ordinary family.—Eb. N.S.] 


AGRICULTURE AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tue New STatTesMAn. 


Sir,—I am away from home and your issue of the 23rd ult. 
has only just reached me. With deep regret I notice that a 
correspondent, too shy to use his name or initials, has been raging 
furiously and imagining vain things. 

He is angry with you for refusing to grant the Spectator a 
monopoly of truthful statement ; he is vexed with me for daring 
to comment upon the curious figure cut by certain Labour candi- 
dates in rural constituencies. He bases a part at least of his 
wrath on my general lack of sound knowledge and reliable 
information ; but in this particular instance at least my ignorance 
is shared by the Government. Mr. Bonar Law is my authority. 
He said “Eight agriculturists and eight representatives of 
Labour.” 

Of the gentlemen quoted by your correspondent in his helpful 
little note one is described officially as a K.C. and M.P. before 
agriculture is mentioned, another as a land agent, a third as an 
agricultural statistician, a fourth as an author and journalist. 
There may be others who are not presented as bona-fide agricul- 
turists, but I am writing many miles from my papers. 

As far as the surmises and suspicions of “‘ X ”’ go, I can only 
assume that your space is too valuable to devote to their discus- 
sion, and how in any event can one convince the unknown 
quantity ? I have the painful feeling that it would tire of dis- 
cussion and say “* Yah.” 

With regard to my colour, I am sure your correspondent has 
made up his mind that the precise hue is ultramarine, so why 
worry.—Yours, etc., 


September Ist. Ss. L. B. 
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To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Why is it that in this blessed Land Problem of ours we 
are for ever witnessing the old spectacle of somebody suddenly 
getting up and saying: “Hah! it is a fine day, I will therefore 
indite a letter to the editor anent teaching my maternal grand- 

rent how to extract the yolk, likewise the white, from within 
the shell of the domestic fowl. Take, for instance, Mr. Hawkes’ 
epistolary swoop made in last Saturday’s issue. Here we 
have a man of hitherto unblemished reputation who, yielding to 
an irresistible impulse, commits two most serious letters and 
thereby probably forfeits the respect of his fellow citizens for ever. 

Being myself of a generous and warm-hearted nature I freely 
forgive him for his reckless assumption that I “ must be a working 
member of the Labour Research Department.” If I cared for 
fame I might improve upon that historical scene in Parliament 
when Mr. “ Bobby ” Spencer rose, immaculately dressed, and 
said : “* Mr. Speaker, Sir, I am not an agricultural labourer.” 
So I might now rise and say: ‘* Mr. Editor, Sir, though I plead 
guilty to having been a farm labourer, and a farmer, and, alas ! 
also a landowner, I am not and never have been a member of 
the Labour Research Department.” But I dislike every form 
of self-advertisement ; so let us take this as having been said, 
in order that I may resume my seat without any stain on my 
character, and further assure Mr. Hawkes that I likewise freely 
forgive him for that nasty little peck about my not having “ given 
my view of the matter immediately in hand (i.e., the drafting 
of a policy) whilst about it.” He did not know, did Mr. Hawkes, 
that it has been my sole work, especially during the last ten years 
or so, to be about this very business of ascertaining and stating 
the fundamental principles upon which a sound land policy 
might be built. 

But though very naturally Mr. Hawkes did not hear of me, it 
is strange that he did not at any rate hear of the work of such 
fairly well-known people as Christopher Turnor, Lord Selborne, 
Sir Daniel Hall, Lord Bledisloe (Captain Bathurst that was), 
for if he had read their works he might have been struck by the 
curious similarity between his scheme presented to the world in 
July, 1919, and their ideas put forward from 1908 onward. My 
Institute of Social Analysts (in partibus fidelium) to which I 
submitted his letter reported as follows :— 

Original matter (insoluble and of a gritty nature) .. 0°01 


Assumptions, wrong conclusions o~ ee -- 4°09 

Large mass of a feathery nature, derived from borrowed 
plumes oe ee oe ee ee -- 95°90 
Total .. ee ee -- 100°00 


It also suggests that as soon as symptoms of the “* Hah” disease 
appear, the victim should be made to take*the following formula 
thrice a day: Oh si tacuisses philosophus mansisses. If this is 
taken well antedated, it is certain to prove a cure except in cases 
of a desperate nature.—Yours, etc., W. R. B. 


Wimbledon, S:W. 19. 
August 27th. 


Miscellany 
ENGLISH COUNTRY. 


III.—BuiveE or Swa.itows’ Backs. 


ELL, I have planted out my kitchen garden. The 
onions, the lettuces, the carrots, the kohl-rabi, 
the spinach are aligned; that battalion is 

parading in full strength. Moreover, in a bed from which 
I have just removed spinach and onions there are twenty 
little potato plants, grown from little seeds. Under a 
twenty-foot quickset, beautiful and close like a wall, 
the sweet corn is already up to my hips. The long 
straws, like pipes, run in a trench under the corn hills ; 
the deluge of water, warmed because it comes from a dip 
on which the sun blazes all day, washed the deep roots ; 
the nightingale is running in and out of the bean stalks ; 
the swallows are throwing themselves through the air ; 
over the low bank the sun is setting on the longest day of 
the year. D.S.G.! No longer D.H.Q., Bn. H.Q.; M.L.E. 
is T.M.B.; but just D.S.G.! To God alone be the glory 
in the quiet garden evening. 

I will tell you a curious thing—but in gardens amongst 
Woods, beside streams, there are so many curious things 
to tell of that I don’t know where to begin. I am like a 
child with the largest coin it has ever possessed outside 
entrancing shops. I began these papers with the idea of 


writing of four landscapes—the great guns from Portsmouth— 
and looking through the post paragraph reminds me, 
though I have written of only two, of yet a fifth. For, 
though I wrote that paragraph on the evening of the longest 
day, it is now the afternoon of the 28-6-19 ! 

We have been for a slow walk, round three sides of a patch 
of heath; a man, leaning over a white gate, with a thin, red 
face, a blue suit and some very bright regimental tie, 
just said, “the telegram’s up in the post office. It’s 
official ! ” 

And I assure you, on my honour, that the whole landscape, 
the commonplace, friendly landscape of elms, rather back- 
ward wheat, heather, gorse and park wall suddenly changed. 
It was as if the film of the cinema picture had clicked, 
readjusted itself—as if it grew--though before one hadn't 
known it for anything but all that was possible of tranquillity, 
breadth, security and peace—grew quieter, calmer, broader, 
more sempiternally secure and inviolable. English country ! 

I don’t know—there’s nothing to it really. A spray of 
dog-roses ; a white-throat dropping over the hedge; some 
gorse; and the long, rolling land; the high skies and clouds 
above the downs . . . . Well, it is one stage more towards 
a forever of security, or that being forever inviolable that 
one prays may be its portion. A great stage forward ! 

Coming home then and writing behind irregular, all but 
too old, lattice, giving onto a deep wall of verdure, we hear 
suddenly the heavy guns through the voices of birds... . 
And I see, distinctly, against the plaster of the wall, a tin 
hat in the July dawn; many tin hats dim in the grey blue 
light; a lot of Jocks, their kilts covered with aprons, 
mostly holding white hunks of bread; an immense long 
train with innumerable shapes dropping out of it; 
cries muted by the dawn ; the crunch of feet on the gravel ; 
tin sheds; station buildings; the knowledge that this is 
rail-head—and then, suddenly, the consciousness of 
innumerable bird voices and through them the discourse of the 
heavy guns, over the little hills and the dark trees of a down- 
land country. Incessant, engrossed, almost as it were 
tranquil, almost like the bubbling of water in a pot, boiling 
up, dying down, going on and on, not penetrating but 
enveloping the cries of Tommy to Tommy or of footstep 
to footstep—and, rising through it, as if lances of sound 
were protruding upwards through something soft and 
vaporous, the voices of thrushes—a great many thrushes, 
and the dawn getting whiter, and the Fall-Ins coming 
and the men moving off... . 

So that one half wishes the Portsmouth guns would 
stop—five point nines, ninety-eight pounders, fifteen-inch 
guns—whatever they are. One doesn’t want to hear them 
again, or again to feel them dully on the air. Not, at any 
rate, in peace time. 

The nightingale amongst the beanstalks, the thrushes 
in the shave on the opposite hillside, the swallows throwing 
themselves through the air! I don’t. remember any 
nightingale during the war, but I remember those thrushes 
of Rebimont-Méricourt on the 17—7-16. And I remember 
some swallows—an immense sea of the blue of swallows’ 
backs. 

It sounds, of course, queer—but it was like that. Upon 
a hillside that was covered mostly with thistles there was 
an O.P. and, beneath the O.P., which consisted of a 
Lombardy poplar, though I don’t know how the gunners 
got up it; at any rate, there was a pile of dead Hun shells 
on the roadside bank at the foot of the tree; beneath the 
O.P. was a pretty rotten dugout with a corrugated iron 
roof. Our Trench Mortar officer lived there. Below him 
he had a view of a battery of French 75’s, of the chalky 
lines of trenches. Martinpuich looked down on him, 
which wasn’t then comfortable and the Ancre wound 
away into No Man’s Land. From time to time a field-gun 
wheel, going along the road, would catch its spokes in the 
corrugated iron of his roof, lift a corner and drop it 
again. I don’t know why he lived in that dugout, but 
I know a gunwheel lifted his roof and dropped it again 
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whilst I was dozing in it. I thought the bottom of hell 
had dropped out. It was my worst shock of the war. 
I shouldn’t wonder if it were the worst shock anyone ever 
had between the 48-14 and the 28-6-19. I mention it 
because it probably accounts for my immediately subsequent 
exultation. It was, I suppose, so good to be just alive 
after that. 

At any rate, after he had come in—TI had been waiting 
to give him a message—down hill through the thistles, 
dusty in the hot sunlight, I went with immense, joyful 
strides. One was extraordinarily fit in those days! And 
an innumerable company of swallows flew round me, waist 
high, just brushing the thistledown. They were so near 
that they brushed my hands and they extended so far 
that I could see nothing else. It is one of the five things 
of the war that I really see, for it was like walking, buoyantly, 
in the pellucid sunlight, waist high through a sea of an 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable azure. I felt as if I were 
a Greek god—it was like a miracle. 

Now, I see swallows from below, their wine-stained breasts 
against high, blotted grey clouds—and I wonder if they 
are taking much toll of the mayfly. I remember thinking 
on the other occasion that there were a good many corpses 
among the thistles and that I must be putting up a huge 
number of flies. But that, again, was the thought of my 
subconscious mind. On the surface I just felt myself 
to be a Greek god, immortal, young for ever, for ever buoyant 
amongst the eddies of a dark blue and eternal sea. 

The feeling lasted until I got to the mule-lines of 
somebody’s first line transport, where I borrowed a terrible 
old brute of a horse to take me to D.H.Q., I think. 

I wonder what that class of feeling comes from—possibly 
some sort of atavistic throwback to days when the gods 
were nearer. You get them now and again in action, 
but not so often as you get the reverse type of feeling 
when you are engaged in agriculture. I have often thought 
that that was why farmers are so often passionately 
disagreeable and apparently unreasonable men. For there 
is nothing that so much resembles contact with, wrestling 
with, a personal devil as to awake one morning and to 
find that a whole crop of seedlings has vanished before 
myriads of slugs. That happens. If you won’t believe 
it, read White’s Selborne. 1 am not in the least joking ; 
it is loss, ruin perhaps; it’s like a death, a profound and 
unforeseen disaster. And your mind personifies the slug 
as intelligent, malignant, a being with a maleficent will 
directed against you in person. I think that, whilst it 
lasts, it is the worst feeling in the world. 

Drought is nearly as bad. 

Forp Mapox HvueErrer. 


THE ESSEX LABOURER’S DAY 


Dawn, 
’M ’most a man. I done wi’ school an’ pliy, 
I I’m scarin’ rooks what fleck* th’ sproutin’ corn, 
Sixpence a week to wuk ten hour a diy, 
At las’ I feel right glad that I bin born. 
I’ve larned to drive, I allus crack me whip 
As I fare pas’ th’ schoolus free from fear, 
An’ Father’s bin an’ gie’d me, jest to sip, 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 


Morning. 
I’m walkin’ out o’ Sundy arternoon 
Wi’ Martha Waide, what live askewf th’ green ; 
1 don’t believe beneath th’ sun or moon 
A prettier lass than her wore ever seen. 
Some o’ me maites what used to call me dunce 
Ha’ most forgot th’ wiy they used to jeer ; 
Bob Nix should say he’d gi’e, to kiss her once, 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 
* To pluck, 
t Across. 





Noon. 
Now, while th’ spritig’s a comin’ to th’ land, 
I fare to drive me heavy three-hoss plough ; 
I love to see me new cut furrers stand 
An’ hear th’ buds what sing on every bough. 
I mark th’ woodcock rodin’* in th’ dawn, 
Th’ red-head yaffle’st call, what sound so clear ; 
Gimme this evenin’ time, I’m tired an’ worn, 
A gre’t ole pot o” beer. 


Th’ summer sun seem woundlyt hot to me, 
I ply me hoe from mornin’s early light, 
Then seek me home an’ wash an’ git me tea, 
An’ tend me ’lotment far inter th’ night. 
A long diy’s wuk, there ain’t much time f’r rest ; 
There’s many mouths to fill, an’ food be dear ; 
I on’y want, bein’ I done me best, 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 


Autumn bin come. Th’ mornin’s open cowd, 
Most all the singin’ buds ha’ gone awiy, 
Th’ leaves keep droppin’ in a shower 0’ gowd, 
An’ evenin’ hasten to cut short th’ diy. 
Up street I see th’ plaice me heart desire, 
Th’ house what offer workin’ men good cheer ; 
Gimme to-night, ‘long side th’ taproom fire, 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 


Tis winter. All the land is sodden wet, 
Th’ hours o’ light are few an’ chill an’ griy ; 
Th’ hosses scarce can shift their heavy fet 
Over th’ lagsome§ loom an’ sticky cliy. 
Th’ wood owls shrik, I hate th’ sound o’ sech ; 
I’m reg’lar scat,|| me heart goo bump wi’ fear ; 
I count I'll send boy Tom to-night to fetch 
Me gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 


Afternoon, 
Th’ harvest supper bin come round agine, 
Th’ gre’t ti’ barn§ is crowded wi’ me maites ; 
Outside I hear th’ patter o’ the rine, 
Inside th’ clatter o’ th’ supper pluites. 
We done our wuk, th’ stacks stand heaven high, 
We ’now we've arned th’ right to goffle** here 
An’ rise to lips what are for ever dry 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 


wilight. 
I set in grief to-night, me room is dark, 
Outside th’ winter gile fare sob an’ moan ; 
On’y th’ stove show now an’ then a spark ; 
Lord, it’s a fearful thing to feel alone. 
I’ve buried Martha ; she bin gone a week, 
Me heart died with her, though I’ve shed no tear ; 
I’ve but one frien’ on this here earth to seek, 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 


She bore me child’en ; fower on ’em are dead, 
An’ fower ha’ gone—she dedn’t want they should— 
But we couldn’t gi’e them neither bite nor bed 
Time they was growd—they shifted best they could. 
Th’ boys ain’t wrote, that maide pore Martha cry ; 
But Alice write come Christmas every year, 
An’ send a sornthin’,tt so her Dad may buy 
A gre’t ole pot o’ beer. 





* The curious love flight of the woodcock is called its roding. 
t The green woodpecker, 

t Severely. 

§ Heavy. 

|| Seared, 

Tithe barn in which of old time the tithe was distributed. 
** To guzzle. 
tt Something, i.e., a trifle. 
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Night. 
Th’ doctor says me journey’s well-nigh done ; 
I’m in th’ Workus now, an’ most tore out ; 
Parson should say me crown is nearly won ; 
I wholly wonder what he’s talk’n’ about. 
Nurse, me pore mouth fare perishin’ o’ thirst ; 
Who’s that a-whisperin’ ? What, Martha dear, 
I’m comin’ now ; but ’on’t ye gimme first 
A li'l ole drop o’ beer ? 
S. L. BENsuSAN. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 
"TL pant are two things which at the present time 


particularly impress the reader of ancient classical 

literature: one is the occurrence in Greek and 
Latin writings not only of ideas, but also of phrases and 
idioms almost identical with extremely “‘ modern ” thought 
and expressions ; and the other is the remarkable ‘ up-to- 
dateness ” of classical literature as a whole and its almost 
startling appositeness to the recent war. 

The following extract from Thucydides, written more 
than 400 years before the Christian Era, might, with a few 
necessary alterations, very well have been spoken by a 
German in August, 1914: 

We have many reasons to expect success—first, superiority in 
numbers and military exercise, and secondly our general and unvary- 
ing obedience in the execution of orders. The naval strength which 
they (the Athenians) possess shall be raised by us from our respective 
antecedent resources and from the treasures at Olympia and 
Delphi. . . . For the power of Athens is more mercenary 
than national, while ours will not be exposed to the same risk, as its 
strength lies more in men than in money. A single defeat at sea 
is in all likelihood their ruin should they hold out; in that case 
there would be the more time for us to exercise ourselves in naval 
matters, and as soon as we have arrived at an equality in tactics we 
shall be their superiors in courage. 

The extract is from the speech of the Corinthian Envoys 
at Sparta when they were on the brink of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

The whole course of that war affords a very interesting 
parallel to our own world conflict. Athens was a naval 
power and head of the great Delian Confederacy (which might 
roughly correspond to the British Empire); Sparta, on 
the other hand, had devoted herself wholly to the task of 
becoming a great military power, and the courage and 
endurance of the Spartan helots were a byword throughout 
the whole of Greece. And besides these general likenesses 
there were many minor traits which made Sparta resemble 
Germany and Athens England. 

But we are not so much amazed by the broad resemblance 
between ancient and modern history and philosophy as by 
the startling modernness of Greek and Latin phraseology, 
Most people regard “‘ I don’t think ” as an extremely modern 
expression; others remember that it was a favourite 
phrase of Tom Pinch; but few realise that it originally 
occurred, in a slightly different form, in Sophocles. These 
are the circumstances under which it is spoken. After 
Ajax, maddened by the thought that the armour of Achilles 
has been awarded to Odysseus, has committed suicide, his 
half-brother Teucer, in a speech full of tender regret and self- 
reproach, bewails his unfortunate position: he cannot 
stay in the Grecian camp without being surrounded by the 
contempt and odium of his fellow-countrymen ; nor can he 
go home to face the aged martinet Telamon and tell him 
that his favourite son has perished while he, the bastard, 
was away on a hunting expedition. “ Whither,” he cries, 
“can I betake me, to what people, after bringing thee no 
help in thy troubles? Telamon, methinks thy sire and 
mine will greet me with zmiling face and gracious look when 
I come without thee. I don’t think!” 

Again the famous “ Wellerisms,”’ of which “‘ Glad to make 
your acquaintance, as the gentleman said to the £5 note” is 
one of the best known examples, have a parallel in “ King 


Lear.” The old King, exasperated by Cornwall and Regan, 
exclaims, ‘‘O me, my heart, my rising heart! but down.”’ 
And the fool rejoins, “‘ Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to 
the eels when she put ‘em i’ the paste alive; she knapped 
‘em o’ the coxcombs with a stick and cried, ‘ Down, 
wantons, down.’” But we can trace this type of humour 
still further back. In his fifteenth idyll—the idyll in regard 
to which Andrew Lang said that the chatter of women has 
no more changed in two thousand years than the song of 
birds—the author makes one of the ladies who are visiting 
Ptolemy’s Palace in Alexandria exclaim: ‘‘ Poor Eunoa’s 
getting crushed. Push, you coward, can’t you?” Then, 
after they have passed in—‘ That’s all right, as the bride- 
groom said when he shut the door.” 

The Greek Anthology, that remarkable collection of 
epigrams and vers de société, ranging from the cynical and 
atheistic to the deeply religious, contains many modernisms 
in thought and expression. One writes of “ the 
evening hymn of the grasshopper.” Another has written 
an exquisitely pathetic epitaph on a baby, on similar lines to, 
though in somewhat more poetical language than, the 
English 

If I was so soon to be done for 
I wonder what I was begun for. 
Here it is: 

Me, a baby that was just tasting life, heaven snatched away, 
and know not whether for good or for evil; insatiable death, 
why hast thou snatched me cruelly ininfancy? Why hurriest thou ? 
Are we not all thine in the end ? 


Any number of individual phrases can be traced_back to 
ancient writers. The question: “Does your mother 
know you're out?” sounds distinctly modern. Yet 
Horace, when tormented to death by the bore, gave vent 
to exactly the same expression in Latin : 


Est tibi mater 
Cognati, quis salvo opus est te ? 


And it is Horace, too, who tells us how on his famous 
journey from Brundisium he was pestered by the “ Mali 
Culices ”—what Mr. Mantalini would have called ‘“ those 
demned gnats!” 

The Greek expression corresponding to our “ pigeon’s 
milk * Was Aveov rrepa, or “ wolf’s wings.’ The famous 
French saying, ‘‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cofte,”’ was 
expressed still more concisely by them: ‘“ The beginning 
is half of the whole’; and avery modern expression, “ strong 
as Hell” (fortis tanquam Orcus), goes back as far as the 
fourth century A.D. 

Of parallels of thought in ancient and modern literature 
we could give innumerable examples. We must content 
ourselves with one or two. “ Make money,” says Shaw, 
“‘ and the whole world will combine to call you a gentleman.” 
Horace puts the same idea into the ironical line which 
Conington translated: “‘Seek money first, good friends, 
and virtue next |!” 

Again Tennyson’s well-known paradoxical lines : 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true, 


>, 4 


have a close parallel in Euripides’ ‘‘ Hippolytus.” 

Lastly, the distinction between talent and genius is as 
old as Pindar’s time. “That man,” he says, in words 
which are applicable to a certain group of parliamentarians 
to-day, “is wise who knows much by natural genius; but 
those who have learned to be versatile talkers are but as 
crows, vainly chattering against the divine bird of Zeus.” 

The foregoing comparisons have been confined to the 
lighter side of life and are necessarily superficial, and we 
must not forget that there are few religious depths un- 
plumbed by Aéschylus, and few moral and social problems 
which Euripides did not tackle. While in regard to -the 
humours of life Lucian, were he now living, would be another 
Bernard Shaw, and Aristophanes would make an ideal 


writer of revue. 
CuLirForD K. Wricut. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| ONDON University has instituted a Diploma in Journal- 


ism ; and, leading up to the Diploma, a course. The 

course will be open (a) to matriculated students of 
not less than seventeen years of age; (b) to non-matriculated 
student: whose preliminary education appears to the 
Journalism Committee to be sufficient to enable them 
to take advantage of the course of training; and 
(c) during the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 to officers and 
men, whether demobilised or on long leave, and war 
workers whose studies have been interrupted by the 
War, on production of the Army Education Certificate, 
or other evidence from Commanding Officers and 
Teachers, satisfactory to the Journalism Committee of 
their having received a sufficient preliminary education. 
Two years’ study will be the minimum. The subjects of 
the course and examination will be : 


(a) English Composition ; 


(b) Two of the following subjects to be selected by 
the candidate—viz., Principles of Criticism of Literature 
or Art, History of Political Ideas, and General History 
and Development of Science; and 


(c) Three subjects to be selected from a list, in- 
cluding English Literature, History, Political Science, 
Economics, Modern Languages, the Sciences and 
Philosophy and Psychology. 


The English Composition course will include instruction in 
essay writing and practice in writing for the Press. 


af 1 a 


It is not a bad curriculum. I think that I should be 
inclined to make compulsory both English Literature and 
Economics. We could drop for the former the compulsory 
course on the Principles of Criticism. Only a minority of 
journalists write art or literary criticism; first-rate critics 
are more born than made; and the mass of men would 
learn more about principles from the example of great 
works than they will from an examination of the same 
principles formulated in the void. And no man should 
write for the Press (save as a critic of literature or the arts 
or as a sporting expert) unless he has a grasp of the elements 
of economics. Until the war-shortage which threw up 
certain elementary truths about profits, waste, necessaries 
of life, &c., in a very high light, grotesque misconceptions 
about economics were plentiful throughout the Press ; 
even the delusions about the benefits of luxury and the 
advantages, irrespective of the nature of the services 
required, of the “ circulation of money” could be noticed 
daily in leading articles. There are certain fundamental 
truths of economics which could, without partisanship, 
be taught to everybody; they would not (so to speak) 
prevent a man from being a Tariff Reformer, but they 
would prevent him from being a certain sort of Tariff 
Reformer. And the study of great literature ought to be a 
necessary preliminary to the career, not merely of a leader- 
writer, but also of a sub-editor or a reporter. These men, 
to a far greater extent than we usually admit, have the 
care of the language in their hands ; it is theirs to preserve, 
to vitiate or to develop. The course, however, is an 
admirable one. 

* * * 

But it is one thing to institute a diploma in journalism 
and another to see that your diplomats get into journalism. 
Journalism is a very peculiar trade. It fulfilskh—I am 
referring to daily and weekly newspaper journalism—a 


double function. It supplies news and it supplies or influ- 
ences opinion. These two things have this in common: 
that each of the operations has to find its channel in print 
and paper. Inherently there is no relation between them. 
There is no reason to suppose that the man, or the group, 
who or which is most active or cunning in obtaining or 
presenting news, will necessarily be wiser than his rivals 
about the welfare of the State, much less about the fine arts. 
But circumstances have so brought it about that the papers 
with the largest circulations are news-sheets which primarily 
sell because they are news-sheets and the proprietors of 
which have succeeded primarily because they are good 
news-obtainers or newsvendors. These papers express 
views and influence people; but in the nature of things 
their owners, being dealers in the commercial article, news, 
are not always very preoccupied with the education and 
political sagacity of their staffs. Circulation is what they 
are thinking about, and there is no reason to believe that 
Socrates, Burke or Sainte-Beuve would add a cubit to the 
circulation of any paper. 


* a * 


Everybody knows that some of the largest newspaper- 
proprietors are themselves men who are neither educated 
nor self-educated; men with a flair for the popular but 
no knowledge or principles relating to any subject on earth 
except newspaper organisation and common human nature. 
It would be a good thing if they could be induced to staff 
their papers with men who have seriously prepared for 
the work of informing and guiding the public. There is 
not a single man on a paper who would not benefit by 
education ; the humblest headline to the smallest paragraph 
may be misleading through ignorance; and if we are to 
use the English language at all it is just as well that we 
should write it correctly even if we are only describing the (I 
am glad to say successful) struggle of Mr. Beckett against 
Mr. McGoorty. But who is to induce the newspaper 
proprietors to feel this? Who will persuade them that their 
leader-writers above all, in the national interest, should 
at least avoid errors into which only ignoramuses could fall ? 
I notice among the names of the University’s Journalism 
Committee those of several distinguished authors and 
several members of the Institute of Journalists. The 
names I should like to have seen there, if only as guinea-pig 
patrons of the enterprise, are those of the larger newspaper 
owners ; for they are the men who have the power, if they 
care to exercise it, to make a difference 


* * * 


Finally, if the diplomaed should find openings it will be 
interesting to discover what becomes of them. That the 
University can turn out competent leader-writers and 
writers on serious special subiects I do not doubt; these 
have always come to a considerable extent from Universities. 
What one wonders is whether the education will at all assist 
men, or unfit them, to become ordinary working journalists. 
Will men who are familiar with their Spenser and their 
Aristotle successfully compete as news editors and copy 
hunters with men who barely know their Garvice? If they 
cannot we shall be much where we are now; for anybody 
who wants an educated leader-writer can get one. Leader- 
writing, and the composition of special articles on social 
subjects or foreign politics, are not everybody’s job. Not 
all the historical or economic knowledge in the world will 
make a man successful at them if he has no sense of form 
or of his audience. But even for the good man openings 
are not numerous; well-paid journalists of this type will 
never be counted by thousands until the mental condition 
of mankind is something very different from what it is 
now. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS AND 
POLITICIANS 


Der Irrwahn des Verstandigungs-Friedens. By Colonel 
Baver. Verlag August Scherl, Berlin, 1919. 


The campaign for the rehabilitation of General Ludendorff, 
in which the recent publication of his Kriegserinnerungen 
was the most important move—though it was, of course. 
something more than this—was in full swing before the issue 
of that important book. During the past three or four 
months numerous brochures and newspaper articles have 
been published, all showing more or less the same inspiration, 
with the object of proving that if only the military 
authorities had been properly backed up by the politicians 
there would have been, not, indeed, complete victory—- 
few writers have had the audacity to maintain this—but, 
at least, an avoidance of complete breakdown and the 
humiliating peace which came as a consequence. The 
most important thing in the pro-Ludendorff literature, before 
the appearance of Ludendorff’s own contribution, was 
this pamphlet by Colonel Bauer, one of Ludendorff’s 
principal subordinate officers on the German Great General 
Staff. Its arguments have been noted inthe daily Press, 
but have scarcely been analysed with the care they deserve 
in view of the light they throw on the events immediately 
preceding the Revolution. 

The spokesman for the military party in general, and 
Ludendorff in particular, first delivers himself of a little 
political philosophy, a kind of sermon against democracy 
and against the German Government for having yielded 
to democratic influences : 

Aristocracy and monarchy spring from the native soil; political 

radicalism is always international; it loses itself in abstractions. 
. . . The radical—anarchist or communist, Socialist or democrat, 
it matters not—recognises only the ‘‘ Man in himself,” presented 
by a logic removed from all reality. This leaves no place for the 
nation’s right to existence. ‘* All men are equal, therefore they 
all have equal rights”. . . . Nations, peoples, states, mere temporary 
unions for utilitarian purposes with no ethical content, a remnant 
from the dark age of profit-making, which must disappear as soon 
as possible! ... If this doctrine should gain ground in the 
soul of the German people the struggle for our national existence 
was vitally injured, even Herr von Bethmann’s formula of a ‘‘ war 
of self-defence’ lost its meaning. 


The Great General Staff, Colonel Bauer asserts, saw all 
this and its implications most clearly. However great 
their anxiety to see the war ended at the earliest possible 
moment, they held that “ propaganda for a peace of 
understanding was not only politically imprudent, but 
immoral.” Unfortunately, this was not the view of the 
German Government, whose frequently-expressed readiness 
for such a peace weakened the discipline of the nation 
without convincing the enemy. And out of the indiscipline 
came the first cause of the disaster, a breakdown in the 
supply of man-power. The first two German offensives 
of 1918, Colonel Bauer asserts, were the most successful 
of any undertaken by the army since the commencement 
of the war. The third should have been decisive, and 
would have been but for the failure of certain units. The 
unsuccessful offensive was followed by the French attack 
at Villers-Cotterets on July 19th. Certain Radical and Social 
Democratic papers had accused the General Staff of having 
failed to foresee this attack. But Colonel Bauer stoutly 
denies this, and asserts that the German failure was due 
to drooping moral and lack of sufficient reserves, both a 
consequence, in the last resort, of that lack of discipline 
for which the German Government and the politicians 
were responsible. The great Anglo-French break-through 
of the Second Army on August 8th was made in,the face of 
troops under the evil influence of the politicians at home. 
The cries of “strike-breaker” and “ war-prolonger ” 
which were hurled against the German soldiers betrayed 
their origin. 

The counter-measures attempted by the Great General 
Staff were of three kinds. They first shortened their line 


so as to give it the requisite numbers for defence and brought 
the heavily-punished divisions up to strength, particularly 
in commissioned and non-commissioned officers. They 
further made suggestions for increasing the reserves and 
raising the moral both of the troops and of the civil popula- 
tion. Finally they made efforts to improve their munitions, 
particularly in regard to tanks and anti-tank bullets. 
Except in regard to the last they failed. Their reserves 
could have been increased only by extending the age for 
service, a measure which Count Hertling declined to take ; 
the moral of the nation would not permit of it. 

And here Colonel Bauer gives an important series of dates. 
On June 80th Admiral von Hintze succeeded Herr von 
Kithlmann. It was hoped that the new Foreign Minister 
would succeed in provoking peace discussions, but he did 
not fulfil expectations. At the end of July the Crown 
Prince sent in a memorandum to the effect that failure 
was inevitable, unless a healthier situation at home were 
promoted and an improvement in the supply of man-power 
effected. On August 13th General Ludendorff, from the 
reports which had been submitted to him, drew his 
deductions from the failure of August 8th. The following 
day there was a conference under the presidency of the 
Emperor. At this the military representatives insisted 
that a rapid conclusion of peace was essential as the situation 
at the front grew worse each day. Throughout September 
the General Staff awaited the result of the action they 
understood the German Foreign Office was undertaking. 
On September 28th both Hindenburg and Ludendorff agreed 
that a definite request must be made to the Government 
to enter into immediate peace negotiations. On the next 
day Von Hintze and Count von Roedern, of the Imperial 
Treasury, went to General Headquarters at Spa. The 
Foreign Minister gave a gloomy picture of the domestic 
situation ; revolution was at the door and the Government 
must be remodelled. The new Government would under- 
take the peace initiative. The military representatives 
expressed the viewthat this must be done at once, and pro- 
ceeded to send a staff-officer to Berlin to convince the 
Reichstag party leaders of the truth of the military situation. 
The officer was not consulted; the formation of the new 
Government was delayed. In consequence, Ludendorff 
sent a representative to Von Payer to urge rapidity of action 
on the part of the politicians. He followed this up the same 
day with a telegram, the text of which was as follows : 

If by 7-8 p.m. this evening there is certainty that Prince Max 
of Baden will form a Government I am in agreement with an ad- 
journment until to-morrow afternoon. If, on the contrary, the 
formation of a Government should be in any way doubtful I con- 
sider the issue of a declaration to foreign governments essential 
this evening. 

After another delay, due to the necessity of obtaining 
the consent of the Grand Duke of Baden, Prince Max 
took over the reins of government, and on the morning of 
October 2nd a representative of the General Staff addressed 
a conference of the party leaders. He explained what we 
have also learnt since from Ludendorff, namely, that the 
defection of Bulgaria had greatly modified the military 
situation—had, in fact, taken in conjunction with the success 
of the enemy tanks and the exhaustion of reserves, brought 
matters to a crisis. The Great General Staff no longer 
held that it was possible to force peace on the foe. General 
Ludendorff had, therefore, recommended the Emperor to 
make proposals of peace, in order to spare the German 
people further sacrifices. These proposals must be accom- 
panied by a firm attitude in Germany, on the “ home front,” 
since, if the offers came to nothing, the further resistance 
of the army depended on the moral of the civilians. In 
another telegram Ludendorff made it clear that the Fourteen 
Points were to be made a basis for peace and were not to be 
regarded as imposed conditions. In a conference at Berlin 
Hindenburg made it clear that this was his standpoint also. 
Further telegrams are quoted, and details of the discussions 
in Berlin given to prove that this was adhered to. In the 
night of October 4th- 5th the peace offer was sent. It was 
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followed, as Colonel Bauer bitterly complains, by a failure 
to maintain civilian moral, the only factor which could have 
secured the army from complete loss of discipline and the 
nation from an unconditional peace of humiliation. 


POPULAR SCIENCE AT ITS BEST 


Secrets of Animal Life. By J. ArrHur THomson. Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Men of science, as a rule, get little credit for literary 
elegance. Most of those who read technical writings pay 
little attention to the style in which the facts are presented, 
while the average man of letters shuns anything dealing 
with scientific topics. If Professor Arthur Thomson’s 
essays were on trivial subjects, or on nothing—if they con- 
veyed no information—he would undoubtedly enjoy among 
critics of belles lettres a high reputation as an essayist. Not 
the least charm of his popular scientific writing is his unpre- 
tentiousness, his avoidance of those stilted phrases into 
which so many fall automatically when dealing with learned 
subjects. There is no abundance of technical words to 
remind us unpleasantly that we are learning as we read— 
when they occur they slip in almost unnoticed—no laborious 
insistence upon the wonders of the facts set before us. 
Most professors seem to believe that their readers, if they 
are to be assumed to have no specialised scientific know- 
ledge, must be treated in all respects as children: Professor 
Thomson, while not demanding any acquaintance with 
biology, credits his reader with enough intelligence to do 
his own moralising on the general aspect of the questions 
explained to him. He talks with him as with a friend who 
happens not to have studied much in the particular field 
considered, and does not lecture at him in that spirit of 
conscious condescension which often disfigures popular 
essays on science. 

The volume before us, although it has only just appeared, 
will be familiar to readers of Tue New Statesman, for the 
essays which it contains have all appeared in the pages 
of this paper. Forty in number, they deal with a wide 
variety of topics of biological interest, some treating of 
individual animals. from the snail to the whale: others of 
animal behaviour in general; others again of evolution 
and heredity. Many of them take as text recent work 
which is likely to be unfamiliar to any but professional 
scientists. In this connection it is surprising to note how 
often American investigators supply the immediate subject 
of discussion. While, without ungraciousness to our friends 
across the Atlantic, we may attribute this partly to the war, 
which stopped here nearly all research not directly useful 
in the struggle, it is perhaps not too fanciful to suggest 
that problems of animal life may have a particular appeal 
to a young nation, as they undoubtedly have to a young 
individual. Many of the phenomena which here receive 
authentic handling are ones often discussed with all interest 
and ignorance in lay circles—we may mention the yielding 
and regrowing of a limb by certain creatures, such as the 
lizard and its tail; the homing of birds, the wonders of 
instinct, and the extraordinary persistence of the germinative 
power of seeds. (Tennyson, after writing ‘‘ they say That 
here the torpid mummy wheat Of Egypt bore a grain,” 
adds in a note, ‘* They say, for the fact is doubtful.” To 
this we now add from Professor Thomson: ‘‘ That distin- 
guished Egyptologist M. Maspero never succeeded in ger- 
minating the grains of wheat which he collected in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, though frauds practised on the 
inexpert yielded surprising results.”) Everyone will find 
his own favourite among these essays: if we have any 
preference it is for those such as ‘‘ Frankincense and Myrrh,” 
** Country Sounds,” ‘‘ The Fall of the Year,” and ‘‘ Mid- 
winter,” where the writer deals with the countryside as it 
lies at our door, showing a keenness of perception and an 
appreciation of nature that is usually associated with the 
poetic rather than the scientific faculty, together with a 
range of biological experience which gives him ready instances 


for every train of thought. Professor Thomson has, too, a 
wider range of authors at his elbow than most scientists— 
among others he quotes from Samuel Butler and Shake- 
speare, Lyly and Milton, Heine, Meredith and Walt Whit- 
man. It is pleasantly typical that we do not find those 
tedious lines of Arthur Hugh Clough’s, about the “‘ tired 
waves vainly breaking,” which seem to represent the 
sublimest heights of poetry to so many scientists. We are 
sorry, however, that there isnoreference to L’ Ile des Pingouins 
of Anatole France, for the description of the penguin com- 
munity in the essay “‘A Peculiar People” irresistibly recalls 
the book; or to the Song of Quoodle in the essay “ Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh”—how can one read that ‘“‘man’s sense of 
smell seems to be on the downgrade ’”’ without wanting to 
quote 
They haven't got no noses, 
The fallen sons of Eve. 

We venture to mention such trivialities because our author 
shows no desire to stand on his dignity as Regius Professor 
in the University of Aberdeen. After all, does not he him- 
self tell the story of the lady who, seeing penguins for the 
first time, by chance, in the sea-lions’ enclosure at the Zoo, 
remarked that it was strange that young seals were so like 
birds ? 

The neat phrase is not the least attraction of Professor 
Thomson’s style. When describing the experiments which 
have shown that a snail can be trained to work its jaws 
when touched in a certain way, by teaching it to associate 
the touch with food, he sums up the facts with, “‘ Even a 
worm will turn, even a snail will learn.” ‘* Aged people, 
who are as pathetic as broken harpsichords,” is a pretty, but 
rather an inverted comparison. We should, we suppose, 
endeavour to find some fault before ieaving the book, but 
it is so much to our taste that we can do little but point out 
the usual misprint—Van t’Hoff has lost his *‘t’” on p. 129, 
A usual criticism has been avoided by the provision of an 
excellent index. Quite apart from the actual imparting of 
information, the book renders an important service by 
showing how charming scientific scholarship may be when 
unassociated with pedantry or propaganda. 


FAR EAST 
By H. M. HynpMan. 


THE 


The Awakening of Asia. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The influence of the white man on the Far East, Mr. 
Hyndman thinks, has been almost wholly harmful. This 
will certainly be, as he suggests, an unpopular view in this 
country. Hundreds of thousands—indeed the majority 
perhaps—of blameless Britons are wont to think of Japan 
as a highly picturesque and slightly comic land of geishas, 
hara-kiri, cheap toys and execrable matches which will 
not strike on the box or anywhere else. China is a vast 
breeding-ground of cheap coolies, a country where men eat 
birds’ nests and worship their ancestors. India is—well, is 
it not ‘‘ the brightest jewel in the English crown”? The 
better instructed, who do not stop at this sort of nonsense, 
may be less incredulous of Mr. Hyndman’s indictment, but 
they will not like it any the more. It is an unpleasant 
reminder of the many misdeeds of traders and missionaries, 
bureaucrats and soldiers, from the West—of how India was 
first plundered by corrupt adventurers and is now scientifi- 
cally bled and firmly repressed by an incorruptible despot- 
ism, of how China has been poisoned by opium, exploited 
for cheap labour, subjected to high-handed barbarities and 
bloodshed, of how Japan has been initiated into the ways 
of a brutal Prussianism. If the story is not quite impartially 
told, it is told with moderation and without malice, and 
there is enough of solid truth in it to make the nations of 
the West uncomfortable about the past and anxious about 
the future. For, as Mr. Hyndman says, Asia is awake. 
She has formed her judgment of the white man. And she 
thinks that ‘‘ Asia for the Asiatics” is a realisable ideal. 

There are, and there have been for some years past, three 


Cassell. 
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Drink in 
Health and Vitality ! 


That’s what you do when you 
swallow a glassful of Sanatogen. 
Every particle is digested and ab- 
sorbed — greedily seized on by 
blood, nerves and tissues—changed 
with the utmost speed into energy 
and cell-substance. 


Hence that happy sensation of 
vigour and well-being—of gastric ease 
and nervo-muscular tone — which 
soon becomes permament if you take 
Sanatogen constantly. Why not do 
so for at least a few weeks, and thus 
lay up for yourself a good reserve of 
health and vitality which will be your 
best safeguard against a possible re- 
currence of Influenza this winter ? 


Begin a course of 


SANATOGEN 


THE GENUINE FOOD-TONIC 


Mind, Sanatogen is not a hit-or-miss product 
Its effects on the body are definite and unfailing; 
they have been exhaustively studied and tested 
by medical men for over seventeen years. So 
you don’t have to take Sanatogen on trust, in 
the hope that it may do you good. It will do 
you good—no doubt about it—provided you 
get genuine Sanatogen. 


Buy it at your chemist’s to-day—price 2/3 to 
to/9 per tin. That’s slightly under 23d. per 


dose — cheaper than a cup of tea or coffee in 
@ restaurant! And two or three doses a day 
mean a real and regular gain in health and 
vitality. Isn't it worth it? 


GENATOSAN, LIMITED 
(Makers of Formamint. Genasprin, 
12, Chenies St.. London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman Viscountess Rhondda) 


Note: As counterfeits of Sanatogen are numerous, 
it will later om be re-named *' Genatosan,"’ 











Not the Big Four 


but four fine books big with ideas 


BY HERBERT TREMAINE 
TWO MONTHS 4 novel. 7s. net, postage 44, 


“The story cannot but enhance its author’s reputation.’’—The 
Scotsman. 

“We can recommend the book for its character studies, which 
in every instance rings true.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Herald praises the book and speaks of its “ vividness,’ 
“remorseless veracity ’’ and “ impartial sympathy of view.” 


THE HANDMAIDENS OF DEATH 


A one-act Play, 1s. net, postage 2d. 
This is a tragedy and satire of munition-making ; a modern 
etching of five women and five men, the industrial and the 
supernatural, a mingling of the tragic and the grotesque. It 
is not only a parable, but a study of individual modern characters, 


THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN 


A Novel, 4s. net, paper cover 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
The Times.—Mr. Tremaine . . . does not allow his opinions 
to distort his picture, nor subject the art of fiction to propa- 
ganda.” The New Statesman.—‘ The simplest, sanest art.” 


THE WIDE GARDEN and Other Poems 


38s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 
The Nation says: “Mr. Tremaine is a novelist whose book 
“The Feet of the Young Men’ was approved by the enemies 
of its principles. And the severest criticism must ... . be dis- 
armed by his poems.” 


London: C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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‘A pipe! It is a great soother a 
pleasant comforter. Blue devils 
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great political problems confronting us in the Far East. 
They are the questions of Asiatic immigration, the integrity 
and independence of China, and the government of India. 
All these problems ought to be faced in the spirit of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, if one dare refer to such an 
antiquated programme. Within the last few months 
President Wilson and his colleagues at the Peace Conference 
have. dealt with the first two, and their decisions on both 
were monuments of prejudice, timidity, and imprudence. 
On the first head we slapped Japan in the face, on the second 
we compounded a felony with her. Looked at, not from the 
standpoint of morality, but purely from the standpoint of 
policy, we have taken a dangerous course. China has been 
betrayed. Japan has gained more than a footing in Shan- 
tung; she has gained the knowledge that she can carry her 
point against the West. As for her defeat by California, 
British Columbia and Australasia, who thinks that the 
struggle is yet over? We may have to pay in the future 
for the humiliation inflicted. 

As for India, which is at present the concern of this 
country alone, the case is sub judice. Some reform there 
will be, of course ; but whether our concessions will satisfy 
India for long is another matter. Mr. Hyndman thinks 
that Labour, when it comes into power, may treat Indian 
aspirations for self-government more sympathetically. It 
is certainly not likely that our present sort of government 
will yield much except under the direst pressure. 

If, then, the Western world is to have no broader outlook 
and no better policy in the Far East than it has had in the 
past, or than it has now, is it fanciful to believe that our 
civilisation is threatened ? Mr. Hyndman’s book is well 
worth reading and digesting by any who doubts where we 
stand to-day. Japan is a poor country, but she is high- 
spirited and growing in power. China is a weak country, 
but she is very rich. At present she hates the Japanese, 
but time may change that. India is still a medley of 
peoples, with different habits and thoughts and religions, 
but she is moving towards unity. The population of the 
three together approaches 800,000,000, and none of the 
three is in love with Western domination. Here is a bigger 
responsibility for the League of Nations than ensuring that 
the right flag flies over the Town Hall of Fiume. 


es a 


The Memorial Biography of Dr. W. G. Grace. Edited by 
Lorp Hawke, Lorp Harris, and Sir Home Gorpon, 
Bart. Constable. 21s. net. 


In the good old days of Ouida, that prime hero, Strath- 
more, unaffrighted by the claims of realism and unabated 
by the trials of time, preserved his hair, his digestion, his 
vigour and charm through three volumes. Much of the 
same abnormal persistence belonged to the heroic figure 
of ‘‘W. G.” for more than a month of summers. One 
might have said of him with Shelley : 

The One remains, the many change and pass. 


The tributes to him in this volume go back quite early. 
Few nowadays remember the time when he was slim, but 
his imposing beard, beginning when such things were 
usual, adorned Lord’s for many a year as a solitary dis- 
tinction of the kind, a natural symbol—it almost seemed 
—granted to one who outshone his fellows old and young. 
He might have batted for fifty years if he had had somebody 
to run for him. What kind of success he attained or 
sought as a doctor we do not gather, though a rather crude 
jest is given concerning his maieutic powers. He lived for 
cricket, and he made cricket live, as many eulogists abun- 
dantly proclaim. He was no man for the cautious com- 


pilation of huge, slow scores, though he belonged to an 
age when the stonewaller was not only tolerated, but 
even applauded, 

On the whole, he was a modest hero, too. He thought 
himself a better captain than he was, and was fond of his 





own bowling, which was more a matter of surprise and 
intimidation than of true art. His vast palm held a cricket 
ball well, but he was not, we imagine, for the greater part 
of his career, among the finest of fieldsmen. He was 
excelled by E. M. Grace at point. He fielded his own 
bowling wonderfully, but hardly other people’s. What 
he was as a batsman the reader will find in a host of tributes, 
varying from arrant journalese to the English of the culti- 
vated don. Oddly enough, no verse really worthy of his 
fame has been produced. Francis Thompson once wrote 
a poem on Lord’s, but it was mainly to record ‘*my Hornby 
and my Barlow long ago.” The real denizens of Lord’s 
were to him phantom shapes, and Craig, the ‘ Surrey 
poet,” was the cricket lyrist for the London crowd on 
great occasions. ‘‘W. G.” was anything but a phantom, 
A big, burly, betting, affectionate creature, devoted to 
sport and practical joking, he seems to us a sublimation 
of typical English qualities, as Roosevelt was of American, 
and, while cricket still ranked as the national game, we 
should almost have expected ““W. G.” to add some popular 
figure to the gods of the nursery, as Roosevelt did the 
Teddy Bear. But we write already of the past. Young 
cricketers have never seen “W. G.,” and the supremacy of 
Lord’s and the Oval as entertainments has gone—‘‘ the 
muddied oafs at the goal’ draw much bigger crowds and 
arouse much greater excitement. It is a game for pro’s, 
not for poetry, and generally a dirty game instead of a 
clean one. The whistle of the referee sounds endlessly 
and he is hooted when he dispenses unpopular justice. 
Once “ W. G.” played a trick that was hardly “‘ cricket,” 
though perhaps irresistible. In a Test Match of 1882 he 
rushed to the wicket and ran out an Australian batsman 
who, after completing a run, left his ground to pat the 
pitch. That process or protest was often needed in earlier 
days, when Lord’s was full of shooters, and bowlers of 
exultation. Not often, however, could the attack repeat 
the hymn which happened to mention in a school chapel, 
‘*the scanty triumphs Grace hath won,” with particular 
appropriateness. Commonly it was all the charms of all 
the bowlers flouted by a single bat. And there were bowlers 
in those days of singular accuracy, as well as erratic geniuses 
like Emmett, who was apt to bowl four wides and four 
wickets. 

For lovers of statistics there is a plethora of ‘‘ records ” 
set down, which we regard as altogether overdone in these 
We do not care a doit about X.’s average in July 
or Y.’s wickets in June. We like to see a side win and 
take risks, as Surrey did against Kent the other day. We 
do not necessarily rave about centuries, mainly due to the 
fact that ‘* Jupiter Pluvius has withheld his watering-pot.” 
Grace’s best innings was not his longest. It was made 
against Yorkshire on the nastiest of wickets. One of the 
bowlers expected to see him maimed or unnerved for life, 
or killed outright. The other did not believe he had a 
square inch of sound flesh on his body when he had finished ! 
But “W. G.” did not play worse when the ball went through 
his beard. He had no nerves such as golfers reveal in 
their championships. 

He did not add notably to the teachable resources of the 
batsman’s art. He had long passed the stage of conscious 
analysis and control in batting, and supplied a good example 
of what Samuel Butler says in Life and Habit. Probably 
he would have found it impossible to remember the diffi- 
culties he must have once experienced in stopping a shooter, 
or making a yorker easy. He had the repose of perfect 
knowledge so intense as to be unconscious. More stylish 
and agile players succeeded him, panthers after the lion ; 
but they did not last as he did. We remember a huge 
score of Trumper’s at Lord’s which was spoilt by stiff style. 
“W. G.” never batted thus within the memory of the oldest 
of cricketers. He hit the ball well and truly for forty 
years, and no man could say him nay. If he was early 
out in the first innings, he made up for it in the second. 
He was the greatest of his kind, and this volume, shorn 
by request of its flowers, will doubtless supply many hints 
for the canonisation that is to come in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 
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Illustrated. 
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Philip Allan & Co., 
5 Quality Court, 
Chancerp ane, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Publisbers of Good Books. 
TMM MMMM nn 


General Sir R. G. Egerton, K.C.B. 


writes :—‘‘ Having smoked many hundreds of your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
I am pleased to be able to testify to their 
pleasing qualities and the total absence of any 
disagreeable after-effects.” 

J. A. Hammerton Esq. writes:— “I find the 
* De Reszke’ Virginians as Satisfactory a sequel to 
a goml dinner as Thackeray's to the immortal 
‘ smond.’” 

Robert Donald, Esq. writes :—‘‘ The ‘ De Reszke’ 
are the best Americ_.n cigareites on the market.”” 


-s le" Geo? words like these are won on the field 
tlt of merit, where outstanding quality 
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alone can gain applause. ‘ry these 
cigarettes. 


‘De Reszke 


muses’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Miltary Canteens, 








Cadbury’s 


Cocoa « Chocolate 


“The very finest products. ° 
ag. 


Made at Bournville 











BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 














“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the Wo 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “‘ open *’ shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth.'’ If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 























BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


GLAISHER’S LIST (SEPT. No. 437) 
| OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HiGH HoLBorn, W.C.1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books — 


wasn EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W. 1. 
All Catalogues Free. 
NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest, 
No. 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 








B°OKS. PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Addrese: Bookmen, 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols... by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley’s Early and kater Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,. £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his +~— illus. 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks. illus. 
42/-; —s Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; ‘s 
illus., Sol-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost ar SEND 
a Extaiocue. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. braries 
rchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Boo! 
at John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTE ED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 





Box and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. mntiibidie of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
am = Ay — ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 





Je BAnans OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 
Problems of the Peace, from the Holy Alliance to the League of Nations. 


By Gueiretmo Ferrero. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 

It would be interesting to know how this book will strike the American 
reader to whom it is addressed. It has many good points. The 
author gives a kind of bird’s-eye view of the interval in European 
history between the great war of the nineteenth and the great war of 
the twentieth century. This account is lively and well written, and 
full of acute historical reflections and deductions ; it is intended to 
explain, and up to a point succeeds in explaining, the international 
conditions which made the world-war possible. Far the best and most 
interesting part of it is the first 105 pages, which deal with the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars, the Holy Alliance, and the revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848. There is a real value in Signor Ferrero’s 
insistence upon the immense effect of the overthrow of the principle 
of legitimacy upon international relations. The difference between 
eighteenth-century Governments, many of which were in force ex- 
tremely weak but in ‘‘ legitimate authority ” extremely strong, and 
nineteenth-century Governments, founded in power but without that 
mysterious strength which comes from legitimacy, explains much 
in the history of the last hundred years, and particularly the growth 
of the theory and practice of ‘‘ the principle of power ” in international 
relations. Signor Ferrero’s analysis of the revolutionary movements 
of 1830 and 1848 is also valuable. Up to this point we can imagine 
the American reader pursuing a safe and instructive historical journey 
under the author’s guidance. But we should have some hesitation in 
entrusting an American novice in historical exploration to Signor 
Ferrero’s guidance through his last chapters, in which he deals with the 
difficult country of 1848 to 1914 and the even more difficult country 
of the peace settlement. The author’s historical judgment appears 
to us to be often most erratic. That Napoleon III. ‘* had genius ”’ is, 
for instance, a statement which calls for some proof, but none is given 
in these pages. In fact, we are inclined to believe that his admiration 
of Napoleon III. is a reflex action from his hatred of Bismarck. But 
in historical guides such reflex actions are dangerous. Again, when 
Signor Ferrero tells us that Italy was obliged to declare war on Turkey 
in 1911 and relieve her of Tripoli, ‘‘ in order to re-establish the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean,” we seem also to be entering a world of 
reflex actions and delusive phrases. And the last chapter in which the 
peace settlement is examined is singularly disappointing. ‘‘ The 
principles,” Signor Ferrero says, ‘‘ of popular sovereignty and of 
nationality have triumphed. The victors, therefore, are now in a 
position to solve definitely and radically all the questions which have 
distracted Europe for a hundred years.” He himself deals mainly 
with one of those questions, the Italian claims ; but he does not show 
himself able to apply to the future many of the lessons from the past 
which he ably presented in his earlier chapters. He becomes a rather 
hesitating and almost apologetic guide. He is clearly not happy about 
the larger Italian ‘** ambitions,”’ and the reason is that he believes that 
one of the principles of the settlement should be the ‘*‘ principle of 
nationality.” But he argues that, even if Italy should insist upon 
these larger ambitions, they could not be counted ‘* imperialistic,” 
because what she gained would be but a ‘‘ modest return” for the 
** sacrifices she has undergone and the risks she has run.” But Signor 
Ferrero does not pause to consider where the limit upon such a prin- 
ciple of payment for sacrifices is to be drawn, and how it is . “* solve 
definitely and radically all the questions which have distracted Europe 
for a hundred years.” 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have shown a firmer tendency—on what, 
M it is difficult to determine. Rubber shares, in 
particular, show an advance which is fully justified 
by prospects and has steadily been prophesied in these 
notes. ‘Textiles have been weaker. The Fine Cotton 
Spinners and Doublers’ Association has denied the rumours 
of a sale of the undertaking in such vigorous and compre- 
hensive terms.that long-sighted investors should hasten 
to buy the shares. At anything under £38 (present price 
about 56s.) they appear much undervalued to me in the 
light of existing conditions. 
* * * 


The continued fall in the American exchange is exciting 
comment in America just as much as here, although some 
people there have for a long time been prophesying that 
we should have “a four dollar exchange.” With the £ 
sterling now purchasing less than seventeen shillings worth 
of American products, the matter is a serious one for us, 
but it is not without its difficulties for American traders 
also, as European countries are rapidly reaching the point 
when they simply will not be able to continue to purchase 
American products. The matter can be _ temporarily 
remedied by the United States granting huge credits to 
European countries, including ourselves, and various 


conferences between bankers in the United States have been 
taking place with this end in view. A bold arrangement 
between the various Governments concerned would have 
eased the position, but this would mean Government 
interference with private trade, a thing which, of course, 
would never do; so that devious ways, less advantageous 
to the community, are being slowly devised whereby the 
banks will arrange for the credits (and take the profits); 
and the Governments—or at any rate our Government— 
do the guaranteeing. The exports of the U.S.A. are now 
so hugely in excess of imports (for the first five months of 
this year the excess of exports amounted to the equivalent 
of over £450,000,000) that almost every country in the world 
is becoming heavily indebted to the States. Ultimately, 
of course, this can only be paid for by exports or services, 
but, meantime, it can be balanced temporarily by the 
creation of large credits as indicated above, and, more per- 
manently, by Americans granting long-dated loans to 
European countries and municipalities and making large 
investments in industrial undertakings on this side, which 
would mean, of course, that American citizens would 
have a claim over part of the product of our industry, 
as we, in the past, when we were their creditors instead of 
debtors, had over theirs. As a recent circular of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York put it: 
Competent opinion is now practically unanimous in the belief 
that the present movement of American goods to Europe and other 
countries, upon which the prosperity of the United States so largely 
depends, must soon show a definite falling off unless adequate 
credit be supplied. The corollary of this belief is obvious; the 

financial resources of this country must be organised to ensure 4 

generous absorption of foreign obligations here. Upon no other 

basis can business in the present volume be continued. 

The fact that the exchange is enormously in favour of a 
country does not of itself tend to encourage exports, as the 
country to whom the exchange is unfavourable has to pay 
more for them and must sooner or later either restrict its 
imports, or buy in a market where it has to pay less in its 
own money. So far as foodstuffs and many raw materials 
are concerned, we and other European countries at the 
yresent time are compelled to buy of the United States, 

ut in countries like Argentina, the exchanges operate 
rather against the American exporters in their competition 
with those of other countries. The Argentine traders 
naturally buy in those markets where their currency secures 
the greatest amount of goods, and as the Argentine exchange 
is unfavourable to us, and still more so to France, the 
Argentine dollar will buy more goods in the United Kingdom 
and France than in the United States. On the other hand, 
the U.S.A. has more shipping available for trade with 
Argentina than we on this side have, and American invest- 
ments in that country are increasing at a rapid rate. It is 
stated that the big departments stores of Buenos Ayres, 
which used to buy principally in London and Paris, have 
now established headquarters in New York for the purchase 
of American products. In due course German competition 
will come into play again, and it looks as though Argentina 
would be one of the principal fields of international rivalry 
in the shape of the struggle for trade. 

* * * 

The Railway Gazette recently dealt with the question of 
railways owning and working their own collieries, and some 
of its remarks are worth reproducing. After pointing out 
that the demand for coal is really unlimited, provided the 
price is reasonable, the Railway Gazette goes on to say : 

There is, therefore, no reason for limiting output in order to 
give employment to more men, nor for the unwillingness on the 
part of colliery owners to go to the expense of installing machinery, 
because all the coal they need would be got if the men only did their 
best. But they do not, and are not likely to improve under present 
conditions. ‘The Americans get more coal from each man employed 
mainly by reason of the use of machinery, and, therefore, in spite 
of high individual wages, the coal costs less at the pit’s mouth. 

‘There are many collieries which do not pay solely on account of the 

cost.of labour. This state of things could be mitigated in a great 

measure were railway companies to own and work collieries for their 
own needs, including the bunkering of their own vessels. The 

experience of the Indian railways which own collieries forms 6 

splendid object-lesson of the value to them of their coalfields. More- 

over, railwaymen would be less timid in the way of installing of 
machinery for the getting and handling of coal than those who have 
not this experience of machinery, its upkeep and possibilities, which 
are of necessity familier to engineers in charge of railway shops— 
who, indeed, showed their adaptability to a remarkable degree 


during the war. 
A. Emin Davies. 
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FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHORESS. 


THE LOVE LESSON. 


By E. MARTYN CLARKE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 360 pp. 


“A charming story, well constructed and pleasantly written. . . There 
are few children of nature so convincing and so much alive as Miss Clarke's 
heroine.’'—Athenaum. 


** Margaret makes a strong appeal; and her relations with St. Just (which 
form ‘The Love Lesson’) are developed with skill.''"—Times. 
BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 

















- THE PEASANT SHOP 


» 41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and a Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
- Thibald a Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 





FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


TRAVEL. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


Ocroser 14. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento, &c. 4 weeks and 2 days. 59 gns. 
Novemser. “Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert. 32 days. 67 gns. 
Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 


A Seas MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
qoomety cpeputed by experienced typist; best work.—Mitner, 18 Cardigan 

















Avtnone MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typiet—Mre. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bannetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—). Trimnextt, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WYNETT OF THORNHAUGH, ” by F. w. Hayes (a ‘sequel to 
a Kent wire ''); copies wanted in good condition; also any plays and a 
phiet, * Future of Wealth,"’ by the same author.—Box 534, New 
Srareswan © Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Ww. Cc 2 


Asam & SONS, GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post “free 2d. 


—Martnusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
































A PEACE RISK. . 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


THE OAKSHOTT PRESS, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 
MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words. 
- pol for return postage should accompany MSS. No books 
published on commission. Royalties will be paid from 
the first copy sold. 











RONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. yoy MSS. 

typed.—Ronatp Massgy, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors' Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING « on ponent and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. * Assurance and Annuities,"’ 

post free, from “‘ Apyupicator,"’ 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and ites wel 

educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial w: 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Sains 

ra] (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 








DUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS will be found on back 
page this week, 

















2 \ a = TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured 
to 7s on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
REFORMED INNS Peas Serratia poece genmes esa lane 
Th P ] ’ R fi h t guaranteed paid (or Old Gol firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
e eopie § ejresnmen eer sieaiedtions 
, Py Py e ° d A Sea TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —We are now paying on 
House Association Limite squat, Stl adi tleaton Raw Seansocas. ns Poors 8 Oxford 
manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask Street, W 1. Established 150 years. : 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
4! Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
pears. P.R. HH A., St. George's House SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. ' 
. wit The yearly subscription to Tue New SraresMan, 


including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
jnland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 


16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone : 
1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 


inch. For a series order the price is reduced, 


All communications should be addressed Taz MANAGER, 
New SraresMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone : 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LON 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and 
ADMINISTRATION, 





London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Head of the Department : Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work 
extending over one or two years, also special courses for Welfare 
Supervisors, both men and women, Health Visitors (in conjunction 

King’s College for Women), and Continuation School Teachers 
(in conjunction with the London Day Training College and the London 
Settlements). Next Session begins 2nd October.— For full particulars 
gpply t to the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and Political 





BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Head of the College - - - Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 

Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, including Infant Care, Advanced Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 

COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Head of the College - - . - Miss HILDA BIDELEUX. 

Recognised courses of Training for Health Visitors, Infant and 
Child Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, 
and Meat and Food Inspectors. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 
Courses commence in September, January and April. 

HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 

For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships, Maintenance Grants 

and Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


DON. 


——— 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ORGANISING TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





An appointment will shortly be made to an Organising Tutorship 
and Lectureship in Economics and Political Science, in the new Depart- 
ment about to be established by the University in conjunction with 
certain Trade Unions. 

Stipend {400 per annum. The duties will commence on October rst, 
1919. 

Applications supported by testimonials (three copies) should be 
sent to the undersigned not later than September 13th, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





SCHOOLS. _ 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. (36 miles from London). 





Principal: Mrs. Drtton-Crarxe, Girton College, Cambridge; Madam Osterberg's 
Sw 


edish Training College; National Register of Teachers. 


The School aims at a initiative, self-discipline, and a sense of responsibility 
through the right use of fr 

A high standard of health and physique is attained, and through this an equally high 
standard of work. Class teaching is largely superseded by individual work. Fully 
qualified men and women teachers. Experien lady matron. 

In addition to Languages and the usual English subjects, the course includes World's 
History, Practical Work out of doors in Geography, and Field work in Mathematics, 
Drawing and Music, Dancing, Eurhythmics, and Swedish Gymnastics, Handwork, 
Nature Study and Gardening. 

The House stands on gravel soil 300 ft. above sea level, and has 42 acres of Garden, 
Orchard and Playing Field, with Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, and Home Farm. 
There is a fully-equipped Geography Room. 

The Autumn Term will begin Gapicaiber 29th, and the School will be open for inspec- 
tion after September 16th. Interviews can be arranged in London before that date. 

For furthur particulars apply to Mrs. Ditton-Crarxe, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South 
Kensington, S.W.5 





HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

(KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students, 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in MHousehoid 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 

The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, including 
positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is awarded 
on completion of the Course. 

For full particulars regarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to THE DrrEcTorR, School of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 








SECRETARI AL TRAINI NG. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
34 Gloucester Gardens, London, W. 2 
(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. A Choice of 

ps cee pen is guaranteed every Graduate. The College is both Day 
and Residential. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader men- 
tioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FC FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Papell Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin) ; Classical F La Cam age: Girton College. A _ residential College 
ding a year’s professi teachers. The Course includes 
ration for the Canioridee Teachers’  Coninen Oh Theory and Practice) and for the 
feachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted nS Toonney and in September 








OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 

Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 

School, York of ~- Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 

ool, ¥: 


’ 
-MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S'- CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Gsen, College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth ot the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 gcres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


a SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 

situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the PrinciPav. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T™: oe me pen GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened as an experiment to offera first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Sosing. Drawing, Lye mys History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, di who do some share of the 

service of the house. Vacancies + ao. Special ‘HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical every-day lines. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 























Siect Ge Unates on Santember ee. + Cae Ce Cae LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, ani loan fund es 
may be obtained on —- to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge Tel. : 7 Grayshott. woe 
GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. _ = MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow 
Board of Education Grants for S@raduates and experienced teachers “end for 
ted teachers for third year training. 


gee for + eee as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 








FeRCzsat EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
weer KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 
me dy 2-H k -  e 
Scholarships and Loan Fund ‘apply to the Principal, Mi Miss Lawrence. 

EB4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


Univenmere Coxeane ta Arts, Scrence, Ae and Spenmnpgene So for Men 
——— ee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from RuaistRar. 





Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tio: ree development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

—~ yy study ; ome attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universi Full tic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals : Miss "Turopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. -M. Eis. 


Pesce AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of of exceptional al experi- 
ence and  epelifieations. Long abroad. Coaching for examinations, 
lerences.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen S 
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